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For the Companion. 


LITTLE JOE. 
By Marie B. Williams. 

“Do your best for poor little Joe, Tom,” said 
Milly Morris faintly. 

The woman was dying; for her breath came in 
gasps, and that awful grayness which never de- | 
ceives had settled around her pinched features. 
She laid her trembling hand on the head of the 
boy, who knelt by her bedside, sobbing as it his 
heart would break. 

“Don’t grieve for me, Tom. You know it’s bet- 
ter for me to go now than to live on and suffer as 
I have suffered for years. Better for me, and for 
him, too. He’d have murdered me at last, in one 
of his drunken fits.” 

“He’s murdered you now, mother!” the boy 
cried, passionately. ‘You've been spitting blood 
ever since he knocked you against that chest. 
Yes, he’s killed you, and I’ll never forgive him— 
never, never !” 

“Hush, hush, dearie!” 





The faint voice was al- 
most a whisper. “You should not speak in an- 
ger. I don’t mind those things now. I always 
had a weak chest, Tom, and most likely this would 
have come to me sooner or later. He’s your fa- 
ther, and when the drink’s in him, he doesn’t 
know what he is doing.” 

“It’s always in him,” Tom muttered. 

Milly Morris sighed faintly. ‘He wasn’t always 
like this, Tom,” she said. ‘For years he was the 
steadiest and best mechanic in town. We had a 
pretty home, when you were little, and there 
couldn’t be a better husband than your father was 
then. And good luck seemed to follow us, too, 
till little Joe was born.” 

“Drink a mouthful of this, mother,” and Tom 


| trembling hand with a faint smile. 





held the glass to her lips. She swallowed a few 
drops, and then by an effort went on,— 


that he was drunk by his thick speech and red, 
swollen face, but he seldom showed it by an un- 
steady step. 

“Whew! what a hot room!” he growled. ‘‘Open 
that window, boy, and let a little air in this cursed 
oven. Still takin’ your ease in bed, Milly, eh? 
The laziest woman in this town, sure!” 

She did not answer, but held out her wasted, 





“It’s coming fast, husband. I 
want to say a few words to you 
before I go.” 

“Go! Why, where are you off 
to now?” he said, with a brutal 
sneer. “Is the President goin’ to 
send his coach and four for you? 
Perhaps you’ve been invited to 
spend a month at the White 
House?” 

“A greater than the President 
has sent for me, Silas,” she said, in 
her faint, low voice. “Oh, I’m so 
glad to go! Tom can take care of 
himself, but poor little Joe! Hus- 
band, for our dear Redeemer’s 
sake, don’t be hard on little Joe!” 

“Stop that silly nonsense, Mil- 
ly!" he cried, angrily. “You're 
forever canting about dying, and 
you’re no worse than you were 
two months ago. You're lazy and 
good-for-nothing, that’s what it 
is, and if you'd get out of that 
bed and stir about, you’d be bet- 
ter. If you’d done what I told 
you, and got Joe in the Idiot 
Asylum, you wouldn’t be worryin’ 
about him now. That’s the place 





“f want to tell you all, while I can. I 
never could bear to speak of the past be- 
fore, but I don’t want you to feel too 
hard towards your father. Yes, he was 
as good as he could be, till little Joe 
came.” 

“But what had little Joe to do with it ?” 
Tom asked. 

“There was a great election about that 
time. Your father was an educated man, 
and a smart man, if he was a mechanic. 
One of the candidates, Col. Gibson, was a 
great friend of his. He got your father to 
speak at clubs and meetings, and drink 
with voters, and at last he began to come 
home intoxicated. Then he went right 
down. He gave up regular work, and 
here we are. Ah, what a wretched crea- 
ture I have been!” 

A long silence, broken only by the sick 
woman’s labored breathing. ‘Tom sat 
holding her hand tightly, and breathing 
hard too, as if he would have spared some 
of his strong young life to help her ebb- 
ing tide. 

As he sat there, you saw be was a 
homely little fellow, about thirteen or 
fourteen years of age; a sturdy, broad- 
shouldered boy, whose honest brewn eyes were 
now dim with tears. 

The mother’s mind came back to the one sub- 
ject of solicitude. ‘You'll take care of little Joe,” 
she said. ‘There’s nobody but you to do it, and 
he’s such a weak, helpless little child. Oh, don’t 
let your father put him where he wants to!” 

“T’'ll take care of him. I can earn enough for 








him and me too, mother; you know that. If he 
gets too hard on us, why, me and Joe can run 
away, that’s all.” 

Mary Morris had thought this matter over time 
and again in her own secret soul, and she felt that 
the drunken, violent father had cancelled the bond 
of nature between him and his children. They 
could not benefit or reclaim him by staying in the 
impure atmosphere of his presence. They might 
be tempted to go down, step by step, to his own 
hateful level. 

“I don’t know what to advise, Tom,” she said, 
faintly. “Of course vou and Joe can’t stay here 
to be killed. Perhaps he’ll reform, when I’m 
gone.” 

It did not look much like reform when, at that 
moment, Silas Morris came heavily into the room. 
Drunkard as he was, he seldom staggered or lost 
his footing. He was a man of powerful build, 
and doubtless of iron constitution, but brutalized 
by strong drink to the level of a beast. You saw 





for him, and there he’s goin’, before he’s many 
days older.” 

“Tom! Tom!” gasped the poor woman, with a 
terrified look in her eyes. 

The boy clasped her hand tightly. 

“I've promised, mother,” he said, steadily ; “I'll 
never go back from my word.” 

She lay quietly, her eyes fixed on his face. The 
man seemed to pay no attention to these few words | 
between the mother and son, but walked about the 
room, opening drawers, examining shelves, and 
peering into all the holes and corners. 

Mother and son understood perfectly the mean- 
ing of this search. He was looking for something | 
to pawn or sell for liquor, his supply that day | 
evidently having been smaller than usual. He | 
was only drunk enough to be morose, but not vio- | 
lent. After a while he walked out, slamming the 
door after him. 

Tom, with his eyes fixed on his mother’s pinched 
and sunken face, saw a look of relief pass over it. 

“He's gone, Tom,” she whispered. 

“Yes, mother, he’s off forthe night now. There’s 
nothing to disturb us, and little Joe is sound 
asleep.” 

“Get my Bible from the shelf, my dear boy, and 
read me that chapter in St. John where it says, 
‘In my Father's house are many mansions,’” 











Tom went to the shelf where the Bible was al- 


ways kept. It was not there. He searched every- 
where, but could not find it. Suddenly he remem- 
bered seeing his father fumbling on the shelf. 
“He's taken it to pawn or sell for liquor,” he 
thought. ‘Poor mother! he wouldn’t even spare 
her that.” 
“Come, Tom,’ 


’ 


said the feeble voice. 


“T can’t find the book, mother; it’s gone.” 
She smiled, faintly. 







































“T understand, Tom. He’s taken it, but he 
can’t take away its precious promises from my 
heart. I don’t need it any more; my journey’s 
well-nigh done, and it’s helped me to the end.” 

“But it’s a burning shame!” Tom cried, hotly. 
“He knows you set so much by it, and if it wasn’t 
for the silver clasps, it’s so old he wouldn’t get a 
dime for it.” 

“Try and get it back, Tom,” she said. ‘You'll 
read better in it, because it was your mother’s. 
You'll tell poor little Joe some of the stories in it, 
and you'll try and make him learn the Lord’s 
Prayer, and some of the other good things, won’t 
you, Tom? He’s no idiot, though he’s slow- 
minded and don’t understand things.” 

“No idiot, not a bit of it!” Tom cried out, 
cheerily. ‘He knows a heap more than you think 
for, and he’s getting to say the names of things. 
Two years from now you won’t know Joe.” 

“Two years!” she murmured. “But perhaps 
from one of ‘His mansions’ I may see you both.” 

A paroxysm of coughing came on, and when it 
left her she lay almost breathless. 

“Here, lay, Joe,” she tried to say, and Tom un- 
derstood that she wanted Joe beside her. 

He lifted him from his pallet. He was a light 
weight, a slip of a child, who did not look more 
than six, though he was ten years old. A puny, 
pale-faced boy, who had never spoken plainly, 


” 








and appeared idiotic to strangers, though the 
mother and Tom saw a dawning intelligence steal- 
ing upon his mental darkness. 

It was pathetic to see the dying woman draw 
the child tenderly to her wasted bosom. “TI feel 
like sleeping, Tom,” she whispered. “Put the light 
behind the door, and don’t waken me.” 

Waken her! One more paroxysm of coughing, 
and as the matin song of the birds arose in the 
big sycamore by the gate, Milly Morris heard the 
call of the Death angel, and passed from the pain 
and misery of her earthly life to the morning of 
an eter al day. 

Ina dumb, indistinct way poor Tom felt this 
when he saw that death had come to her gently 
and kindly. He lifted little Joe to his own pallet, 
and called in a kind neighbor to perform the last 
sad offices. All he could do, however, he did. 
He got out his mother’s best dress—a well-worn 
alpaca—a clean collar and cuffs and gave them to 
the woman who was preparing her for burial. 

When the sad offices were over the boy was left 
alone with his dead. He did not shed a tear; the 
aching at his heart seemed to prevent that relief, 
but he knelt by the bed with his face buried in 
his hands, and there he remained motionless. 

It was sunrise before the heavy step, once so 
dreaded by the dead woman, came up the steps 
and the door was flung open. 

Something in the stillness, the open shutters, 
the orderly arrangement of the wretched room, 
penetrated even to the brain of the drunkard. 

“Mother worse, Tom ?” he asked. 

Tom sprang to his feet and faced him. ‘No, she 
isn’t sick any more!” he said, his eyes flashing 
fire. ‘She'll never be sick again! She’s gone 
where you can never beat her nor curse and tor- 
ture her any more. She’s out of your reach, and 
I’m glad of it!’ he cried, falling on his knees and 
the blessed tears began to flow. ‘You are the one 
that ought to have died, instead of her, and you 
know it!” 

Somewhat sobered by the shock, the man sat 
down by the door and a nervous trembling shook 
his frame. 

“TI didn’t mean to treat her badly, Tom,” he 
said. “I didn’t kill her, you know. It’s con- 
sumption, and it’s in her family. I didn’t know 
she was that far gone, I declare on my word I 
didn't.” 

“T know what killed ker, father. But I want ¢ 
you to know she gave little Joe to me with her 
last breath. You're not to ill-treat him or’—— 

He withheld the threat which trembled on his 
lips. After all, the nervous, cowering wretch be- 
fore him was his father. 

“T’ve got no call to meddle with Joe,” he whim- 
pered. “Only to put him in the asylum where 
folks say he ought to have been long ago. They’ll 
do well by him there.” 

Tom did not answer. There should be no con- 
tention over his mother’s dead body. The still- 
ness of that shrouded form began to affect Silas 
Morris strongly. He had noremorse; he was too 
embruted for that. Liquor had scorched and ob- 
literated all the fair pages of the past, and he had 
nowish to reform. In fact, he could hardly re- 
member that he had ever been anything better 
than Silas Morris the drunkard. 

No, the feeling that twitched the muscles of his 
face and shook his limbs was neither grief nor 
remorse nor repentance. It was simply physical 
fear. His shattered nerves began to play him 
strange tricks. He thought he could see his dead 
wife stirring under the sheet and that she would 
clutch him. With his eyes fixed on the bed, he 
moved slowly backwards to the door, opened it 
and ran as fast as he could out of the house. 

It was a relief to Tom that his father did not 
come back to his mother’s funeral. In fact, it was 
over a week before Silas Morris returned to his 
home. One evening, Tom was teaching Joe sim- 
ple words and their meanings, when a step on the 
stairs made his heart throb painfully. 

A glance at his father when he entered showed 
Tom that he was in one of his most dangerous 
moods, though not very drunk. He came in curs- 
ing, and the half-witted boy crept close to his 
brother. 

“Don’t be scared, Joe,” Tom whispered, reas- 
suringly. ‘‘Nobody’s goin’ to hurt you. Aint I 
here ?” 

“Dada hurt Joe,” he whimpered. 

“Hush! He shan’t touch you.” 

“Gimme something to eat, Tom,” said the man, 
harshly. “Stir your lazy stumps, young rascal, 
or I'll make you! Hallo, you little idiot! What 
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are you staring at me for with your ugly big 
eyes ?” 

“Dada hurt Joe,” repeated the child, clutching 
his brother’s arm. 

“Dada will hurt Joe if you don’t stop that whin- 
ing! Look here, Tom, I’ve got a place for bim in 
the asylum in Broad Street, and I’m goin’ to take 
him there at once.” 

“He’s not going,” 
don’t have to support him. 
and mother left him to me.’ 
° “Highty, tighty, my fine fellow! I s’pose ’'m 
not his father and can’t do as I choose with him 
and you, too. Come here, Joe, this minute!” he 
cried, furiously. 

With a piercing ery the child threw himself in 
his brother’s arms. 

The furious brute tried to tear him away, but 
Tom held on, shielding little Joe with his own 
body from the blows of the madman. He tried 
to get to the door, for he felt if he could only 
reach it, he might make his escape, even encum- 
bered with the child’s weight. He was at the 
door, he had raised one hand to open it, when 
Morris wrenched the child from his grasp and 
threw him violently across the room. 

“You've killed him! you’ve killed him!” Tom 
cried, rushing to where the child lay senseless and 
lifting him up. The man looked frightened at his 
own brutal act, and made no attempt to stop Tom 
as he hurried out of the room with Joe in his 
arms. 

Tom never knew how he got out of the house. 
The only thing he thought of was to get to a doc- 
tor with his senseless burthen. There was one 
only two doors off whom he knew well and had 
often done odd jobs for. He met him coming out 
of his office. 

“Halloo, Tom!” called the doctor; ‘where are 
you going so fast, and what’s the matter with 
Joe?” 

“Ts he dead—is he dead, sir?” Tom cried. “Fa- 
ther threw him across the room.” 

“Brute!” muttered the doctor. 
here and lay him on this sofa.” 

“No, you see he’s not dead,” as the child opened 
his eyes. “Frightened, I suppose. Here, Joe, 
drink this. I can’t make an examination, Tom, 
to see whether he’s hurt, until I return, which will 
be in less than a quarter of an hour. 
case is waiting for me. Keep him quiet here un- 
til I get back. Don’t let him move about.” 

Tom was not himself, so terrified and agitated 
he had been. When he was left alone he began 
to think that his father would follow them and 
finish his murderous work. He heard a heavy 
step on the pavement outside and almost screamed 
aloud, thinking that his father was upon them. 

There was but one idea in his mind—to get Joe 
out of his father’s reach. “Can you walk, Joe?” 
he said. “Let’s go and get pretty flowers.” 

The child put one of his feet on the floor and 
screamed with pain. ‘Joe’s back hurt,” he cried. 

Tom took him up in his arms gently and start- 
ed off through the village. He chose unfrequented 
streets, but as he often carried the weak child 
about, no one who met him thought it strange. He 
felt no fatigue, but went on out into the country 
with few pauses till the middle of the afternoon. 
Joe had been crying for some time, as Tom 
thought, with hunger, when he at length stopped, 
gathered some moss, heaped it under a tree and 
laid the child upon it. 

“Joe must lie on his pretty bed till buddie goes 
to that house,” he said, pointing to a farm-house 
near, “and gets him some buttermilk.” 

The farmer’s wife was quite willing to give the 
buttermilk, and hearing it was for a sick child, 
came with it herself. Tom told her part of their 
story, that the half-witted child had been hurt by 
a cruel man—he did not say it was his father— 
and that fearing he would be killed, he had ran 
away with him. 

“And you don’t know where you're goin’ ?” the 
woman asked, her keen eyes fixedon him. “I 
s’pose you do speak the truth, though, for here’s 
this little chap, who is hurt, I fear.” 

“Won't you give him shelter, ma’am, till he 
gets well?” Tom asked. “I can do any kind of 
work, ma’am. Just try me. If you'll only let 
littlé Joe stay here, I'd work for you all the 
time.” 

The woman was kind-hearted, but very practi- 
cal. If Tom had not been a strong, able-bodied 
boy, who could do almost a man’s work, she 
would have thought twice before sheltering the 
wayfarers. But she felt that he, at least, would 
earn his board. She carried the children to a com- 
fortable in an outhouse, and to Tom it 
seemed a paradise. 

But whether poor little Joe had received some 
internal injury, or the shock of terror was too 
great for his weak frame, no one could say. He 
never seemed to care to leave his bed, and his ap- 
petite became less and less. His only pleasure 
seemed to be to repeat over and over, “Joe loves 
Tom,” and hold his brother’s hand. He never 
mentioned his father, and Tom hoped he had for- 
gotten him. 

Poor, faithful Tom! Hedid not understand his 
brother’s danger until the day came when little 
Joe’s breath fluttered over his white lips and then 
was suddenly stilled. 

“Poor little Joe!” said the woman, who had 
grown to love the desolate children. “It’s better, 
Tom, for him to go off without pain. He’s in safe 
keepin’ now, and that ought to comfort you.” 

It did in time, but not then. He missed the 


Tom said, stoutly. “You 
I work for his living, 
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half inarticulate accents of the child, and above 
all he missed his love and the tender clasp of the 
thin arms around his neck. 

Tom is a prosperous young man now and has a 
home and family of his own. But he always 
wears, in a locket near his heart, a lock of pale 
yellow hair. 

“It’s poor little Joe’s,” he said to some one who 
asked him whose was the gage d’amour. ‘When 
he was here, he was weak and foolish, and I used 
to carry him in my arms and try to teach hima 
little. 

‘But now he knows far more thanI do. And 
this token makes me feel that he is near me, just 
as he used to be, only strong and wise and help- 
ful, leading me up to dwell with him and with my 
mother in a City where sin cannot enter; in one of 
those mansions which the Father has prepared for 
those who love Him.” 


+r 
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WHERE SHE WAS. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 

“T don’t care!” 

“Well, I dono as I do!” 

And they had been just six weeks married, these 
two. 

Pretty Sally Masters and Will Gray were poor 
people; he was a farmer, and she had worked in a 
factory in Lynn. 

It was like a new life to her to get out into the 
sweet country, but she knew nothing at all about 
farm work and cared less; it was all new to her, 
and at first was very hard. 

‘Then she had a quick temper and a quick tongue, 
and Will was the only son of a widow and had 
always had his own way. 

His mother was dead when he married Sally, 
or he could not have brought a wife home to the 
lonely farm, for it would not support three people 
as yet, though Will worked hard to make it pay ; 
and the year before he had received five hundred 
dollars from a railroad company for the right to 
run their road straight through his front yard. 

This seemed a fortune to Will, and he thought 
very little of the road being only a few rods from 
his door, in comparison with the money which en- 
abled him to buy a wood-lot bordering on his 
farm and a piece of meadow on the other side. 

But when Sally came there she complained a 
good deal of the noise the engines made, and 
scolded to think the wagon never could come 
up to the door; for she was afraid to cross the 
track in it, and the barn lay on the other side of 
both road and railway. 

However, a thing that can’t be cured must be 
endured, so she set herself to the endurance. 

But butter-making and cooking were worse 
troubles to her, and to-day Will had grumbled at 
the specks in the butter, and pushed his plate 
away at breakfast because the buckwheat cakes 
were so sour. Sally had been afraid they would 
freeze in the pantry, so she set them on the shelf 
above the stove, and they were spoiled. 

How she wished that she had had a home and 
a mother to teach her home duties, instead of be- 
ing an orphan ever since she could remember and 
working so many years in a factory. 

But Will never thought of that; he fancied a 
woman knew housework if she did not know any- 
thing else, and he had to take a long drive to-day 
and should miss the good breakfast he really 
needed, and he felt very cross. 

He pushed his chair back and said,— 

“T can’t eat those things !” 

‘‘Well, you no need to!” snapped Sally, who 
was just ready to cry, but would not show it for 
the world. 

“I had ought to have some breakfast to go thir- 
ty miles on, and I’m goin’ over to Mystic to-day.” 

“T hope 'n trust you'll get somethin’ you can 
eat over there. I s’pose ’Phrony knows how to 
make good things.” 


1 


“T bet she does! 


said Will, emphatically. 
Now ’Phrony was a pretty, bright, capable girl, 
Will’s own cousin, and he had never thought of 


marrying her. She was just like his sister, for 
till very lately Uncle Dan had lived on the next 
farm, and the children had always played togeth- 
er. 





But Sally had met Sophronia before and after | 
her own marriage, and in her foolish heart had | 
grown jealous of her beauty and capacity to do 
all kinds of home work. 

This morning the mention of Mystic, the village | 
where Uncle Dan lived now, was the drop too 
much. 

Sally’s face flamed and her eyes grew dark. 

“Perhaps you'd better stay to Mystic when you 
get there, seein’ things aint to your likin’ here!” 
she said, with bitter emphasis. 

“Mabbe I had, if you can't learn how to cook 
vittles half-way decent,” was Will’s spiteful re- 
sponse, 

“I’m sure I don't care!” she answered. 

“Well, I dono as I do,” he replied, and walked 
across to the barn. 

Sally was so angry that she flew round the 
kitchen as if she stepped on air; she was in one 
of those rages that exalt the body with the pas- 
sion of the mind, and make any action easy while 
the inner tempest lasts. 

It seemed to her as if she heard in her own éars 
the boiling of her rage; she certainly did not hear 
out door sounds at all; it was accidental that in 





stepping past the window, she saw Will drive off 





down the hard road without so much as looking 
back to his home. She had not heard the sleigh- 
bells at all. 

If some one else had been there for her to talk 
to, probably she would have cooled down sooner ; 
speech is a safety-valve many times to an over- 
burdened heart. 

But she was all alone in the house, and the near- 
est neighbor lived round a hill out of sight. 

And as she flew round putting the dishes away 
and setting back the table in that bare, silent 
room, its only outlook sheets of dazzling snow, 
gray woods with here and there a dull-green ce- 
dar, or a round, flat cypress on the barren hill- 
side, and one expanse of stainless sunny blue 
above, her thoughts ran riot. 

She looked back to the time of her marriage, 
and scorned herself for having believed Will ever 
loved her. Just for a few hard words? you ask. 
Yes, only that. 

“Words break no bones,” the proverb says, but 
they break hearts, which is worse; and words 
mean very much to a woman, though very little 
to a man. 

Will, by this time, was whistling along in the 
old sleigh, not thinking at all of his parting with 
Sally, but of the feed and flour he must buy in 
Mystic, the price of cranberries and the probable 
weight of his pig—it was so near killing time. 

But poor Sally, pitiable as well as blamable, 
for to have a quick, high temper is worse for its 
possessor than for anybody else, still brooded over 
her trouble. 

She blamed Will for his hateful words, excused 
herself and pitied herself for her lonely, mother- 
less life and inexperience, and planned a great 
many things to say and do that should show Will 
she would not be trodden on and abused weakly 
and meekly. She finished her active work, built 
up the fire and sat down to her mending; but by 
this time she had come to tears,—she felt so sorry 
for herself,—and they dropped so fast she could 
not darn. 

Just then the morning train thundered by and 
spun out of sight round a sharp curve. 

She remembered that she must go out to the 
barn and gather the eggs as she always did about 
that time,—she was so afraid to cross the road 
unless a train had just passed. 

She did not put on her hood, for the day was so 
bright,—and her head was so hot with anger and 
crying that the cool air was refreshing,—but ran 
across hastily ; there were plenty of eggs to-day, 
but she had no basket large enough to hold them, 
and to her astcnishment she found Will had not 
fed either the cow or the pig; and her abated an- 
ger rose to think that he had gone off without do- 
ing his barn-work. 

“That’s a little too much,” she said to herself. 
“T aint a-goin’ to do his chores for him, anyway! 
I’ve got enough to do in the house, and don’t suit 
mister at that. If he thinks he’s got a dumb 
slave to work for him, he’s mistook. I’—— here 
the cow lowed and the pig took up his own grunt- 
ing complaint. They had heard her voice and 
knew that there was a chance of breakfast. 

Sally had a tender, pitiful heart for all her tem- 
per. 

“Poor critters,” she said. “I dono as I had 
ought to be ugly to them ’cause he’s ugly to me. 
I'll run over and fetch a basket and get my hood 
and mittins anyway. I'll feed ’em, but I’m bound 
I won’t clean ’em, so there!” and boiling over 
again with fresh wrath she left the barn and 
slammed the door behind her. 

Meantime Will went on his way to Mystic, 
where he arrived in due time, did his errands and 
went to Uncle Dan’s, where he found a good and 
abundant dinner; and a plentiful meal of chicken 
pot-pie, mashed potato, boiled turnips, new rye 
bread and baked Indian pudding put him into ex- 
cellent humor, so that when ’Phrony, who had 
been before too busy serving and eating to talk, 
asked, “‘How’s Sally ?” he said, very honestly, — 

“Why, she’s well, real well; but she got kinder 
put out with me this morning, and I don’t blame 
her a bit, for I begun it, kinder faultin’ my break- 
fast, and I guess I made her mad; shouldn’t won- 
der.” 

“Why, Will!” said ’Phrony, with an accent of 
reprouch that said more than her words. 

“°Twould be strange if she did know about 
housework to once,” said mild Aunt Gray; “she 
never had no mother nor no folks so’s she could 
learn; be sort 0’ softly to her, Will; she’s a lone- 
some little cretur, with nobody but you to hold on 
to, ye know.” 

Will’s really kind heart began to trouble him; 
he went out again into the street ostensibly to fin- 
ish his errands, but really to buy Sally a rose-pink 
silk tie that would look so pretty in contrast with 
her rich dark hair and eyes, and perhaps cast a 
glow on her too pale, smooth cheek. 

For Will had an instinct of taste in his unculti- 
vated nature, and knew very well how pretty and 
refined-looking his wife was even beside ’Phrony’s 
less delicate and- more blooming beauty. 

So he stepped into the sleigh and drove off, 
thinking how he would “make friends” with Sally, 
and how that dimple in her cheek would come 
and go, and her lovely eyes brighten when she 
saw the pink tie. 

The road seemed very long, for he knew he had 
lett home in a passion, and now he was sorry. He 
got there at last, just before sun-down, and driv- 
ing into the barn was received with a chorus from 
cow and pig. 


“‘Jerus’lem !" he exclaimed. ‘I never fed them 
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critters this morning! I did lose my head, that’s 
a fact. Well, I’ve got to tend to’em now. Won- 
der Sally didn’t. Mabbe, though, she didn’t come 
over, or if she did she fetched the eggs and didn’t 
look at nothing else.” 

Very speedily he fed the hungry beasts and put 
out his horse, resolving to go in to supper and 
finish his barn-work afterwards, for he was hun- 
gry. 

There was no light in the house, which looked 
rather cheerless, but then Sally was frugal, and 
sat far into the twilight without a lamp, so he 
went on and opened the kitchen-door. 

A cold chill struck him; the place was empty, 
still, fireless; a rat ran across the floor as he 
stepped in. 

Nobody was there. 

The low light of the setting sun struck across 
the snow-fields with a wan glitter into the bare 
room; the fire was out; the stove cold. Behind 
the door into the shed hung Sally’s hood and 
shawl, and her mittens were on the shelf. Sally 
must be in the bed-room, sick no doubt. 

With an anxious heart Will opened the door 
into it. Nobody was there; the room was in its 
usual cheerless order; the bed white and smooth 
as the outer drifts; the white-curtained windows 
shutting out even that wintry sunshine. 

Probably Sally had put on her Sunday cloak 
and bonnet, the same dark-red velvet turban and 
jaunty, jet-trimmed sack she had looked so well 
in when they were married. Almost as if he were 
afraid of seeing a ghost, Will opened the closet- 
door to see; there the things hung against the 
wall, straight and smooth, sack and shawl too, 
and the toque was on the shelf above. 

Then he opened the tiny parlor, with awful mis- 
givings. The andirons shone in the open fire- 
place; the wax fruit was under its glass shade, 
between the glass candle-sticks on the shelf; and 
the big Bible, the photograph-album, the copy of 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy,—all wedding- 
presents,—occupied the small round table in the 
middle of the room, and took a ghastly tint from 
the green-paper shades and the wan light of dy- 
ing day. 

Everything was as prim, as dull, and as musty 
as ever. Sally was not there. 

There was but one room up stairs, and either 
side of it a dark attic; he lit his lantern and 
searched there, but found nothing. 

Then he took a bee-line for the nearest neigh- 
bor’s house, but though the family were full of 
pity and astonishment and suggestion, he did not 
find his wife. 

“Hev yes’arched the barn ?” queried old Grand- 
sir Phelps from the chimney-corner. 

Will had not thought of that; so Royal Phelps 
went back with him and peered into every nook 
and corner of the bin, mow, harness-shed and 
cellar. 

They found the eggs she had left in the hay, but 
they did not find Sally. Then the two men went 
over the house again, peered shudderingly down 
into the well, and weighting the bucket with heavy 
stones and lengthening the rope, let it down till 
they heard the wood strike hard against the rocky 
bottom from whence bubbled up that living spring. 
Nobody was there. 

‘You haint tramped around the lots any, hev 
ye?” inquired Royal Phelps. 

‘Nowhere only tow’rds your house,” answered 
Will. 

“Well, then, when mornin’ comes we kin track 
her; for it snowed about an hour here arter break- 
fast, and there haint ben no passin’ onto the road 
sence, for I’ve ben a-choppin’ ‘long side on’t the 
hull time to-day; and I took a bite along so’s not 
to stop; I was boun’ to finish up to-day.” 

But would that morning ever come? It seemed 
not to Will; he walked the house while Royal 
snored in the rocker, and recalled. with despair 
and distress how he and Sally had parted in the 
morning in anger; parted now, it seemed, for the 
last time. 

He had not mtch imagination, but he had 
enough to conjecture dreadful things about his 
wife’s fate. All alone there in the farm-house 
what might not have happened? Or, more proba- 
bly, had she not fled from him forever, afraid of 
his temper and his tongue? He blessed the shower 
of snow that had fallen in his absence and must 
tell the story of her flight; and he made a few 
but very earnest resolutions as to his future con- 
duct towards her—if, indeed, any future found 
them once more together. - 

But morning came, and on no field or road, not 
even on the railway track in either direction, was 
there a foot-print except those of Will’s old horse 
and the two men. 

Sally’s light feet had not traversed that yielding 
surface; nobody had been there. 

Then Will broke down; without food or sleep, 
oppressed by the awful mystery of his loss, as 
well as by the loss itself, he grew half-crazy, 
sobbed, raved and tramped the house, till Royal 
Phelps at last went over to fetch his wife, with the 
sage remark,— 

“He’s past my handlin’; I guess women-folks’d 
know better how to fetch him to now.” 

So Mrs. Phelps came over, made some hot coffee 
and persuaded him to drink it, set things to rights 
a little, and prepared to get dinner; but Will still 
lay on his face in the bed-room, as wretched and 
hopeless as a man could be. 

Suddenly a horse’s hoofs beat on the crusted 
| snow up to the back door. 

Will jumped up and rushed out, and a man 
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handed him a telegram; he did not hear, while he 
was opening it, the bearer’s explanation. 

“Tt come to Taunton deepott for ye, and the 
operator said ‘twas real important, an’ you’d giv’ 
me a dollar to fetch it.” 

Will did not answer; his brain reeled as he 
read,— 

“William Gray, Taunton. 
Seyms Station very ill.” 

“Can I go back to Taunton with you ?” he said 
to the man, handing the telegram to Mrs. Phelps, 
with a light in his eyes that told the relief he was 
scarcely conscious of as yet. 

“Reckon you kin, for another dollar,” and with 
a nod to the astonished Mrs. Phelps, Will was off, 
and in an hour was seated in the train for Seyms 
Station. 

The story is strange but true; when Sally 
slammed the barn-door behind her, she pulled her 
apron over her head, and ran across the road, safe 
in the knowledge that the morning express had 
passed. The light fall of snow dulled the sound 
of a special freight-train slowly rounding the cor- 
ner just at that moment, and Sally was struck by 
the cow-catcher as she stepped on the track, and 
was thrown violently to one side. 

Stunned by the blow, she lay on the ground un- 
conscious. She did not hear the cry of the en- 
gineer, who had witnessed the accident; did not 
know that the train had stopped, or that she was 
surrounded by a group of strange men. 

The engineer and one of the brakemen entered 
the house and found it deserted. No other dwell- 
ing was in sight. 

To leave a woman lying insensible in an empty 
house was out of the question, and so at last, 
after calling in vain for assistance, they laid her 
in the conductor’s car to carry her to the nearest 
station, some miles farther on. 

When she regained her consciousness, it was 
her turn to feel all those pangs of regret and re- 
pentance that Will suffered, and to make resolves 
of her own, if ever she returned to live up to them. 

She could not move or speak when the train 
stopped, and the men took her from the car sup- 
posing she was perhaps fatally injured. 

She did revive, however, but only enough to 
whisper Will’s name and town in reply to persist- 
ent questioning, before delirium set in, and when 
her husband reached the hospital where they had 
taken her, she did not know him, and it was weeks 
instead of days before she could go home. 

In the meantime, Will sold his farm to Royal 
Phelps’ brother, and bought another close by 
Mystic, and two miles from any railway. He 
knew that neither he nor Sally would ever again 
feel safe at the old place. 

So far, their first quarrei has been their last; 
the resolutions have been well kept. Sally can 
make pot-pie and rye-bread, as well as many other 
things, quite as skilfully as Cousin ’Phrony, and 
she is so happy with her husband and her baby 
that she sometimes thinks Will lost all his bad 
temper when he found his wife at Seyms. 


Your wife is at 
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USEFUL EMPLOYMENT. 


Live for something; be not idle; 
Look about thee for employ: 

Sit not down to useless dreaming; 
Labor is the sweetest joy. : 





Folded hands are ever weary, 
Selfish hearts are never gay; 

Life for thee hath many duties; 
Active be, then, while you may. ANON. 
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For the Companion, 


THE SWIMMERS AND THE BIG SNAKE. 


“Here is a big snake story for you!” said my friend 
R—-, with whom I was riding from Boston to Wor- 
cester on an early morning train last summer; and he 
handed me his morning paper folded down to the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“Blue Hill, only nine miles out of Boston, has long 
been known to be infested with rattlesnakes; and some 
very large ones have from time to time been seen about 
the ledges and loose stones toward the summit of the 
hill. 


‘A monstrous individual of this scaly fraternity was 
last Saturday killed by two young men who were out 
there for a walk. When first discovered, the reptile 
was sliding lazily across a little barren knoll, and seemed 
to be in a rather sluggish, inert condition. 

“Its head and its tail, on either side of the little knoll, 
were hidden from sight in some brambles and dry grass. 
But judging from the thickness of that portion of its 
body which they saw, that the reptile was of no mean 
proportions, a fence rail was = procured, with 
which the snake was soon despatched. 

“This specimen, when stretched out, was found to be 
more than thirteen feet in length! Its body in the mid- 
die was as thick as a man’s arm; and there were upon 
its tail fourteen distinct rattles. 

“Beyond doubt the reptile was an old resident, as 
shown both by its long string of rattles and the rusty 
gray color of its skin.” 

“What do you think of that?” queried R—, as I 
read it. ‘A thirteen-foot rattlesnake!” 

“An exaggeration, probably,” I said. 

“T don’t believe there ever was a rattlesnake thirteen 
teet long in New England,” exclaimed R—. 

A gentleman in the seat in front of ours hearing this, 
turned round. “I beg your pardon,” said he; ‘I have 
seen them longer than that.” 

“May I ask where?’ questioned R—. 

“Up about the head of Lake Winnipiseogee, at Wolfs- 
boro’, New Hampshire.” 

“In New Hampshire!” 

“Yes; I used to live up there when a boy. Wolfe- 
boro’ is my native town. Rattlesnakes were very nu- 
merous thereabouts thirty-five years ago. There is an 
island out in the lake which they call ‘Rattlesnake Is1- 
and,’ from the number of these reptiles that formerly 
infested it. 

“At one time there was a farm-house and’ barn on 
the island. The hens used to roost up on the great 
beams, fifteen feet from the barn floor. Mornings, be- 
fore the hens came off the roost, the snakes would 


climb up the posts of the barn and catch the hens off 
the beams!”’ 

“Why, those must have been black snakes,””» R—— 
interposed. 

“No, sir. Rattlesnakes.” 

“Remarkably active ones,’”’ cried R—. 

‘“Well, they were remarkably active and remarkably 
large, too. There were some prodigious old fellows in 
the back lots round the lake. 

“I recollect on one occasion I had been with a man 
named Bean, after some young cattle, to a pasture be- 
yond one of the mountains, three or four miles distant. 
The cattle—yearlings and two-year-olds—were very 
wild and I had a hard race, trying to head them off, as 
they ran from one side of the lot to the other. 

“T got so hot and exhausted that I had to give it up 
and go in among some hazel clumps to get in the shade. 
It was a dry place and very rocky and ledgy all around. 
I sat down ona rock with my hat off, and held my head 
in my hands, with my elbows on my knees. 

“After I had sat there for some moments panting, I 
suddenly discovered that there was a large hole under 
the side of the rock, and a smooth path, like a sheep- 
path, leading from it off into the bushes. 

“It appeared too smooth for a woodchuck’s hole, and 
gave me a strange sort of feeling as I looked atit. I 
was just thinking that I would get up and go away 
from there, when I heard a prolonged hiss close by! 

‘““My head came up quick at that, and I saw, not five 
yards off, a snake with his mouth open as wide asa 
quart dish! He had bis head up as high as mine where 


I sat, and he looked to me all of twenty feet long!” 
“Twenty feet long!’?” R—— exclaimed. 
But I was a boy 


“T said that he looked that to me. 






then, and I shall take five or six feet 
off that twenty for fright and a boy’s 
magnifying eyes. But I know that 
snake must have been from twelve 
to fourteen feet long. 

“It was a monster! Its body was 
as big round as my leg!” 

“Did you kill him?” cried R—. 

“Kill him! I turned a somerset 
backwards over the rock, and never 
stopped running till I was a mile 
from that place. I’ve not the least 
doubt that rattlesnake would have attacked and killed 
me, if I had stopped there a minute longer. 

“But I stated that I had seen rattlesnakes which I 
knew to be longer than thirteen fect,” the gentleman 
continued. ‘One day in June another boy, named The- 
bald Bean, went in swimming with me, at the mouth 
of the ‘Sucker Brook,’ where it flowed into the lake. 

“On one side, where the bank is steep, a lot of peeled 
saw-logs had been rolled down to the water. There 
was a large rick of them, lying partly in the lake and 
partly up the bank. 

“The water at that season of the year was not partic- 
ularly warm; and after a turn out to the sand-bar, we 
came up to the logs and climbed upon them. 

“They were nice and warm, from lying in the hot 
sunshine, and so we sat down on them to ‘sun’ our- 
selves, before swimming back to where we had left our 
clothes. 

“While we sat there talking, we heard a kind of grat- 
ing noise down under the logs, right beneath where we 
were. 

“<*Pll bet you there’s an otter under here!’ Theeb 
whispered. ‘Now, if we only hud old Tige, we'd have 
some fun!’ 

“We both put our faces close to the chink between 
two of the logs, to peep down, when all at once Theeb 
gave a most unearthly yell and fairly jumped over me. 

“T looked that way and saw a snake's head as big as 
my two fists, sticking up between the logs, with its 
tongue playing out. 

“My soul, didn’t we leg it to the far end of that pile 
of lumber! Theeb said the snake’s head came up within 
six inches of his bare legs. 

“As we ran off the logs, the reptile turned his head 
and watched us; and he straightened up as much as 
three feet over the logs. 

“T caught up a stone as large as my fist and let it go 
at him. When he saw that bouncing over the logs, he 
drew down his head, but immediately thrust it up again 
at another chink. 

“We let stones fly hot and fast, but failed to hit the 
reptile, though we soon put it in a hissing rage. 

“T presume it had a nest somewhere under the logs. 
An old ten-foot pole lay near the pile. I picked up 
that; and Theeb got a stonein each hand. Thus armed 
we ventured on to the rick again, in hopes of getting a 
blow at the reptile’s head. 

“So excited were we, that we did not in the least 
mind the hot June sun on our bare backs. Here and 
there the snake would stick out his head. Then Theeb 
would let the stones fly, and I would try to get ina blow 





with the ten-foot pole. But we were both in such 


deadly fear of the creature that we durst not come very 
near. 

“The reptile seemed quite at home in that big log- 
rick. 1t thrust its head out at a score of places, but did 
not appear inclined to chase us off from the pile. 

“T should think we stayed there an hour, throwing 
stones and venturing up with cudgels, first on one side, 
then on the other. 

“At last, more by accident than anything else, Theeb 
hit the snake squarely on the neck with a stone, just as 
it stuck its head out to hiss. 

““When the stone struck, it threw itself out upon the 
logs five or six feet, and thrashed about, giving out an 
awfully sickish odor. I dashed up and belabored it 
with my pole, hot and heavy. 

“Tt ducked its head down at another crevice, but a 
fold of its body lay across two of the logs. We stoned 
and pounded that; and at last, thinking we had killed 
it, I thrust one end of my pole under it, and Theeb got 
hold of the other end, to haul it out. We pulled and 
jerked, but could not start it. 

“Then we got a new hold, and were heaving away at 
it with might and main, when up came the reptile’s 
head again, and darting round to one side, it snapped 
its fangs within a foot of my bare shins. 

“T scud quick enough! But Theeb held on to his 
end of the pole, and turning, struck the snake a tre- 
mendous whack across the neck. With that it slid 
slowly down across the logs into the water. Then we 
stoned it and pounded it with fence-poles, till we killed 
it, when we hauled it out with a hooked stick on to the 
logs. 

“That snake was over one-half longer than the old 








ten-foot pole, and I don’t dare say how many rattles it 


had; for, in fact, I have 
forgotten the precise 
number.” 

“Then you are sure 
that it wasn’t a large 
water - snake?” said 
R—. 

“Tt was assuredly a 
rattlesnake! There 
were the rattles, and it 
had the peculiar odor 
that only rattlesnakes 
have. 

“If a writer were to 
assert that in some lo- 
calities rattlesnakes, 
when undisturbed for 
years, occasionally 
grow to be fifteen feet 
long, even eighteen, I 
should not dispute it. 
It is a well-known fact 
that there were many 
prodigiously large ones round Lake Winnipiseogee, 
when the country was first settled.” 

D. Morse. 
—_+<@>—_—___—_—- 
For the Companion. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


A little more than sixty-five years ago, in the city of 
Portland, Maine,—which, by the way, was not a city 
then,—an important literary event took place; though 
surely nobody was aware of its importance at the time, 
—with the exception, perhaps, of one small boy,—and 
the world has not rung with it since. 

The said small boy, aged ten, stole out of his father’s 
house one evening, with an agitating secret in his breast 
and something precious in his breast-pocket. That 
something was a copy of verses,—a litti2, a very little 
poem,—which he had written by stealth, and which he 
was now going to drop into the letter-box of the news- 
paper office on the corner. : 

More than once he walked by the door, fearing to be 
seen doing so audacious a deed. But hope inspired 
him, and running to the editor’s box when nobody was 
near to observe him, he stood on his toes, and reaching 
up, dropped the poem in. 

He hurried home with a fluttering heart. But the 
next evening he walked by the office again, and from 
the opposite side of the street looked up at the printers 
at their work. 

It was summer time and the windows were open; 
and seeing the compositors in their shirt sleeves, each 
with a shaded lamp over his case, making a little halo 
of hope and romance to the boy’s eyes, he said to him- 
self, “Maybe they are printing my poem!” 

When the family newspaper came, and he carried it 
to a secret corner and opened it with hope and fear,— 
sure enough, heading the port’s corner and looking 
strange, but oh, so beautiful in print, there were his 
precious verses! 

Many years after, he told me the story of this first lit- 
erary venture much as I have told it here. That earli- 
est poem had been followed by works which had be- 
come as familiar as household words in the mouths of 
English-speaking people all over the world. Honor 
and fame were his in full measure. But he said, witha 
smile, “I don’t think any other literary success in my 
life has made me quite so happy since!’’ 

The poet Longfellow came of a good family of Eng- 
lish stock. His great-grandfather was a blacksmith. 
Perhaps he had this sturdy ancestor in mind when 
he wrote his poem on “The Villago Blackamith” so 


long afterwards,—though the scene of it was Cam- 
bridge,—and drew this moral: 
“Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees it close; 


Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. .... 


“Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on the sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought.” 

The Portland blacksmith sent one of his ten children 
to Harvard College; and thus in the grandfather began 
that liberal culture which was to flower and bear fruit 
in the author of “Evangeline.”” The father was also a 
graduate of Harvard, and was in his day a leading citi- 
zen and lawyer of Portland, anda member of Congress. 

The poet’s mother was a descendant of John Alden, 
of May-Flower and Pilgrim fame, whose wooing of the 
“damsel Priscilla” for his friend, ‘the famous Captain 
of Plymouth,” forms the subject of “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish.” John himself, it will be remembered, 
was in love with Priscilla. 

“But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and elo- 
uent language, 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival, 
Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes overrunning 
with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?” 

The poet was born in Portland, on the twenty-seventh 
day of February, 1807. 

He was a happy, healthy, studious child, fond of boy- 
ish sports, but fonder still of books, especially books of 
poetry and classic prose. 

He entered Bowdoin College in his fourteenth year, 
and graduated at eighteen, the second in rank in his 
class. The college afterwards bore the highest testi- 
mony to his fine literary scholarship, by creating a chair 
of modern languages and literature expressly that he 
might be invited to fill it. 

He had at first thought of the law; but this call from 
his Alma Mater opened to him a far more congenial ca- 
reer. He joyfully accepted it, but before assuming his 
new duties visited Europe, where he spent four years, 
chiefly in Germany, Italy, France and Spain, studying 
the languages and literatures of those countries, and 
preparing for his university work. 

He was also preparing for other and far higher work ; 
storing his mind with beautiful thoughts and images, 
and perfecting that simple ease of expression which 
was to form so lovely a characteristic of his style. 

The independent literary career, which enables so 
many nowadays to win bread and perhaps fortune by 
the pen, was then hardly known in America. There 
were no great magazines and newspapers of large cir- 
culation to pay liberal prices for articles ; and in order 
to get money while he was earning fame, the man of 
letters must edit a newspaper, like Bryant; have a 
clerkship, like Halleck; a place in the Custom House, 
like Hawthorne; or a professorship in a college, like 
Longfellow. 

He became a contributor to the best periodicals of 
those days. But the pay he received was ridiculously 
small. In later years, when editors were glad to get a 
contribution from him on any terms, he once spoke of 
having just received for a poem a price which seemed 
to him very large. I replied, that it did not seem to 
me excessive, considering the name and fame that went 
with it. 

“Ah,” said he, “you young fellows (to be called by 
him a young fellow was delightfully flattering to my 
gray hairs!) ‘‘have had the luck tocome along at a time 
when good prices prevail. You would think differently 
if you had written as many poems for five dollars 
apiece as I have.” 

He continued his connection with Bowdoin until his 
growing fame as an author and translator, quite as much 
as his reputation asa teacher, excellent as that was, pro- 
cured his appointment as professor of modern languages 
in Harvard University; which honorable position he 
retained from 1835 until 1854. 

After another year of travel and study abroad, he set- 
tled down to his varied pursuits in Cambridge, which 
remained his home ever afterwards. In his first year 
there he boarded in the old Craigie house, a colonial 
mansion which had known vicissitudes of war and for- 
tune; famous as having once been the headquarters of 
Washington, but destined to be more famous still in 
later years as the home of the poet. 

The spaciousness of this old house, its beautifu! situ- 
ation overlooking the broad valley where 

“The flooded Charles .... 

Writes the last letter of his name,” 
and more than all, perhaps, its historical associations, 
charmed the young professor’s fancy; and after the 
death of the landlady he purchased it. 

There he lived an almost ideal life, amidst objects of 
beauty and curiosity by which he had gradually sur- 
rounded himeelf, the centre of a group of friends, many 
of whom were illustrious, enjoying a charmed domestic 
life, and producing the works which delighted the 
world, 

This happiness was interrupted by the tragical death 
of his wife—a noble and beautiful woman, and the 
mother of his five children. A drop of flaming wax, 
which she was melting at a candle to amuse two of 
them, fell upon her dress. What a sorrow her loss 
must have been to him nobody knew from anything he 
ever said or ever wrote. He did not send forth a wail 
of woe in his works, as is the way with feebler poets 
who suffer, or imagine they suffer. His affliction re- 
vealed itself only in words of deeper faith and consola- 
tien, breathed forth in mellower verse. 

He was sought by all sorts of people in his Cambridge 
home. They came literally from all over the world. 

When the Emperor of Brazil visited this country in 
the centennial year, his first question on landing in 
New York was, ““‘Where is Longfellow?” Of course» 
many came from frivolous motives; and he used to tell 
an amusing story of some English visitors, who said to 
him with rather astounding frankness,— 

“(As there are no ruins in this country, we thought 
we would come and see you.” 

He was of medium height, with strong, symmetrical 
features, mild blue eyes under fine brows, and hair and 
beard of patriarchal whiteness in his later years. 
Charles Kingsley said of him in 1868, “Longfellow is 
far handsomer and nobler than his portraits make him ; 
I do not think I ever saw a finer human face.” This 
might have been truly said of bim to the last. 

The same gentle and humane spirit which character. 
ized his writings showed itself also in the manners of 
the man, He had the simplicity which belongs to 





strong and true natures, He never remembered, and 
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his affability made you forget, that you were in 
the presence of one of the most eminent of living 
men. 

His fine sympathy prompted him to meet peo- 
ple on their own ground of thought and interest, 
and to anticipate their wishes. His 
ways with children were delightful. 

I well remember his setting the mu- 
sical clock in his hall to playing its 
tunes for a little girl while he was oc- 
cupied with her elders, because he 
could not bear that she should not 
also be entertained. 

On another occasion, when 
same little girl and 
ter, in their own 
home, approached 
with bashful pleas- 
ure as he held out 
his arms to them, 
he broke down all 
barriers at once by 
saying,-— 

“Where are your 
dolls? I want you 
to show me your 
dolls. Not the fine 
ones, which you 
keep for company, 
but those you love 
best and play with 
every day.” 

Before the moth- 
er could interfere, 
they had taken 
him at his word, 
and brought the 
shabby little fa- 
vorites with bat- 
tered noses, and 
were eagerly tell- 
ing Mr. Longfel- 
low their names 
and histories, 
while he ques- 
tioned them with an interest which wholly won 
their childish hearts. 

It was some time before this that he brought a 
friend to the house ; and our W——, then a boy of 
thirteen, took us out on the lakein his boat. The 
friend, who was in feeble health, wished to pull one 
W— _, full of health and spirits, pulled the 
other, and pulled too hard for him. He continued 
to do so, in spite of my remonstrance, when Mr. 
Longfellow said, 


the 
her younger sis- 


oar. 


“Let him row in his own way. He enjoys it; 
and we mustn’t interfere with a boy’s happiness. 
It makes no difference to us whether we go for- 
ward, or only around and around.” 

He scemed to consider the happiness of the 
young as something sacred. 

He was hospitable and helpful to other and 
younger writers. How many are indebted to him 
i The last 
letter [ ever received trom him was written during 
his illness in the winter, when he took the trouble 
to send me an exceedingly kind word regarding 
something of mine he had just seen ina magazine, 
and which had chanced to please him. 

He was tolerant to the last degree of other peo- 
ple’s faults. I never heard him speak with any- 
thing like impatience of anybody, except a certain 
class of critics who injure reputations by sitting in 
judgment upon works they have not the heart to 
feel or the sense to understand. 
kind friend sent me a review in 
which a poor little volume of my own verses was 
scalped and tomahawked with savage glee. Turn- 


for words of encouragement and cheer! 


Some once 


ing the leaf, L was consoled to see a volume of 
Longtellow’s treated in the same slashing style. 
For I reflected, “The critic who strikes at him 
blunts the weapon with which he would wound 
others.” : 

Meeting him in a day or two, I found that some 
equally kind friend had sent a copy of the review 
to him. Seeing that he was annoyed by it, I 
said, 

“IT may well be disturbed when they try to blow 
out my small lantern, but why should you care 
when they puff away at your star?” He re- 
plied,— 

“The ill will of anybody hurts me. Besides, 
there are some people who will believe what this 
man says. If he cannot speak well of a book, 
why speak of it at all?) The best criticism of an 
unworthy book is silence.” 

He had suffered trom abundant foolish and un- 
just criticism in earlier days; but his wise, calm 
spirit was never more than temporarily ruffled by 
it. 

No meritorious work was ever more severely | 
judged than “Hiawatha,” when it first appeared. | 
But the sales were large; it quickly became the | 
most popular of all his works; and the reviewers 
who had censured it joined in the later chorus of | 
its praise. 

“Evangeline” had also been criticised, though 
less severely; fault being found particularly with 
the hexameters, which were declared to be unsuit- 
ed for English verse. Nevertheless, the easy and 
flowing hexameters which relate that exquisitely 
beautiful story continue to be read, alike by the 
learned and the unlearned, with perennial de- 
light. 

From that evening so long ago when the school- 
boy timidly dropped his little copy of verses into 
the editor’s box, to the last 27th of February, 
when school-children all over the land were cele- | 











brating his seventy-fifth birthday, and the even- 
ing so soon after when the voices of those reciting 
his praises and singing his songs gave piace to the 
tolling of bells in cities and towns,—between that 


far-off time and this, what a life of beauty and | 


LONGFELLOW’S EARLY HOME. 


beneficence was lived! what noble, happy and en- 
during work was done! 
+o 
For the Companion. 
BENEFIT OF INDUSTRY. 
Ho, all who labor, all who strive! 
Ye wield a lofty power; 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Fill every golden hour! 
The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower, 
Oh, to your birthright and yourselves, 
To your own souls be true! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 
Who have no work to do. 
~@ 
HEATHEN RITES IN BOSTON HARBOR. 

A few weeks ago there was a remarkable cere- 
mony performed on an island at the mouth of 
Boston harbor by a party of visiting Indians. 
The strangers belonged to the tribe of Zunis, who 
live in New Mexico near the border of Arizona; 
and they had been brought to the East by a young 
white man, Mr. Frank H. Cushing, who has lived 
among them for purposes of study for several 
years. 

There are three kinds or general classes of Ind- 
ians. Those with whom most of us are acquaint- 
ed, if with any, are of the wandering tribes of the 
North and West, who live by hunting and fishing ; 
who are fierce by nature and attached to no place 
asahome. Beside these there aréthe dwellers in 
cities of the Southwest, and still further south the 
agricultural tribes, both of which classes of Ind- 
ians are more peaceable and more easy to control 
than the turbulent tribes of the North. 

The Zunis belong to the second class. They all 
live in a cluster of buildings constructed of mud, 
or adobe, situated about forty-five miles south- 
west from Fort Wingate. The visit of five mem- 
bers of the tribe to Boston was for the purpose of 
obtaining a fresh supply of water from the “ocean 
of the sunrise,” for use in their religious rites. 

On the appointed day they sailed down Boston 
Harbor upon a steamboat owned by the city, in 
company with the Mayor and other members of 
the city government and a large number of invited 
guests, ladies and gentlemen. On arriving at Deer 
Island, they disembarked and proceeded to the 
east shore of the island where the ceremonies were 
to take place. 

Having dressed themselves for the occasion, 
having besmeared their faces with paint and taken 
an abundance of feathers, sticks, alabaster vases 
and other queer articles, they made their way si- 
lently, in single file from the tent where these 
preparations had been made, to a point of land 
covered with rocks which the tide was just begin- 
ning to cover. 

Arrived at the shore they formed a line facing 
to the east. The oldest priest stretched out his 
hand and muttering to himself a prayer to bis 
gods, scattered on the water some sacred meal 
which he held between his thumb and forefinger. 
The other Indians and Mr. Cushing, who was 
dressed like one of the tribe, performed the cere- 
mony after him. 

Then the six men placed the feathers and other | 
articles on the rocks beside them, and set the} 
vases where the incoming tide would fill them; 
while they themselves squatted in a half circle 
about them. The old priest continued his prayers, 
moving a bunch of feathers somewhat resembling 
a fan, over the water, while the others scattered | 
meal upon it. 

This was continued until the vases were filled, | 
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when the Indians took them up, together with all 
their feathers, and moved along toa place ona 
sandy beach. There they sat down and silently 


| smoked some peculiar cigarettes. 


Next was a ceremony which was performed by 
two of the priests, who 
bared their feet and legs to 
the knee and walked un- 
flinchingly into the icy wa- 
ter of the Atlantic Ocean, 

where they stood 
for ten minutes or 
more,reciting their 
incantations and 
throwing bunches 
of feathers into the 
sea. The other 
Indians stood on 
the shore and also 
threw feathers up- 

on the water. 
After this the 
whole party re- 
turned to their tent 
and provided 
themselves with 
boxed demijohns 
holding two or 
three gallons each, 
which they carried 
down to the beach 
and filled with wa- 
ter from the ocean ; 
and following this 
was the most interesting ceremony 

of the day. 
This was the initiation of Mr. 
Cushing into the Ka-ka, or Order of the Goro, the 
highest grade of the Zuni priesthood. Probably 
no white man who saw the ceremony performed 
will ever forget the scene. It was extremely im- 
pressive, although only a heathen rite, because the 
men who performed it were so devout and sincere 
in their manner. 

In the first place, two of the priests, taking wa- 
ter in the hollow of their hands, poured it on the 
head of Mr. Cushing, almost exactly as some 
Christian denominations baptize infants. Then 
each of them washed one of the hands of Mr. 
Cushing with sacred water. Next, the old priest 
and Mr. Cushing placed their arms around each 
other, as brothers, while the priest recited a prayer. 

It is easy enough to sneer at all this as “mum- 
mery,” and to ridicule those who looked on re- 
spectfully while it was in progress; but no sincere 
worship of the Divine Being is worthy of contempt. 

Mr. Cushing’s purpose is to learn all that can 
be known of the history and traditions of this 
most interesting and remarkable people. 


+o, 
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Gone to his rest—such rest as they must find 
Who leave but sweetness with their fellow-kind. 


How flowed his life one silver song of praise, 
How beautiful his crown of many days. 


Age seemed not age, so fresh the spirit grew, 
Such broadened love to God and man he knew. 


His sympathies went out to lonely lives, 
And breathed that hope which every grief survives. 


At last hath come his goodly recompense. 
Above the cold, dim world of mortal sense. 


“The faces of the children” shall be there, 
And all pure things that claimed his tender care. 


Gone to his rest—Oh, be our own as sweet, 
When fail like his our eed feet. 
EORGE H. COOMER. 
—__ -—_+@»— 


“THE AMERICAN “SUSPECTS.” 


Among those arrested in Ireland, under Mr. 
Gladstone’s coercion act, have been several men 
of Irish birth, who are also naturalized citizens of 
the United States. Some of these have been re- 
cently released; some still remain in the various 
Irish prisons. 

This fact has caused considerable discussion, 
both in England and in this country. Public 
meetings have been held in New York and other 
cities, demanding that our authorities should call 
upon England to release the naturalized Ameri- 
sans; while State legislatures and city councils 
have passed resolutions making the same demand. 
Some of these remonstrances have gone to the 
length of demanding the recall of James Russell 
Lowell, at present our Minister to Victoria’s court. 
Much difference of opinion is everywhere expressed 
on the subject. 

No one doubts that England has the right to ar- 
rest, imprison, try and punish any man, whether 
a foreigner or an English subject, for offences 
against her laws. In case, for example, an Amer- 
ican breaks an English law on English soil, his 
liability to trial and punishment is exactly the 
same as if he were a subject of the Queen. 

All our Government and Minister can do, in 
such an instance, is to see to it that the American 
delinquent has the same fair play, the same op- 
portunity to defend himself, and the same facilities 
for proving his innocenee, if innocent he is, as are 
accorded to Englishmen. 

But the case of the American “suspects” now 
lying in Irish prisons is somewhat different from 
this. They are confined under the operation of 


the “coercion law.” This is a special law, devised | 


for a temporary purpose and limited to a certain 
period of time. It is a law which suspends the 
ordinary rights of a prisoner charged with a crime; 
among which foremost is the right to a speedy 
trial. 


The coercion law gives power to the Lord Lieu- 








tenant of Ireland to arrest a man in Ireland on 
suspicion merely, to imprison him, and to keep 
him in prison for the period of eighteen months 
without a trial; that is, without affording him the 
least chance of showing whether or not he is in- 
nocent of the crime of which he is suspected. He 
is not allowed to sue out a writ of habeas corpus, 
which would bring him before a judge, and hasten 
his arraignment; but must lie in jail a year and 
a half, whether innocent or guilty. 

The question which has arisen in regard to the 
American “suspects” is simply this: has our Goy- 
ernment a right to demand that an extraordinary 
law like that of coercion shall not be put in force 
against American citizens? Have we a right to 
demand that, if American citizens are arrested, on 
suspicion, they shall be speedily tried, under the 
ordinary law and liberties of England? 

On the one hand, the duty lies upon us of insur- 
ing every American citizen who is in a foreign 
country such protection as he is entitled to under 
the aws of that country, and under such treaties 
as we may have with that country. We may do 
even more, and while not demanding anything, 
may request the foreign government to modify its 
procedure as regards an American citizen. 

It is a somewhat novel question, however, 
whether our right of interference extends to a de- 
mand that a special and extraordinary law, which 
suspends the liberties and usual rights of a pris- 
oner charged with a crime,—rights which the ordi- 
nary law of the country in which the arrest is 
made admits and protects,—shall not be applied to 
an American citizen. 

It is a question which the international lawyers 
and authorities on both sides are now called upon 
to settle. It is at least certain that, in deciding 
it, no distinction can be made between an Amer- 
ican citizen of foreign birth, who has been natu- 
ralized, and an American citizen who was born 
and has always lived on our soil. 


—_——_____<@>——____—__—_— 


THE PRIZE STORIES. 

In our issue for Sept. 29, 1881, we offered two prizes 
of $500 each for two short stories, to be written for the 
Companion, under certain conditions which we believe 
were clearly stated. The offer was made in the hope 
that such an inducement for excellence in story-writing 
might bring to us a few hundred manuscripts, out of 
which it would not be difficult to select two of superior 
merit. 

A leading literary paper in Paris made a similar offer 
about the same time. It received six hundred stories, 
and one, that came from an unknown writer, was 
found to be so greatly superior to the others that the 
judges immediately and unanimously awarded it the 
prize. Their task was an easy one. 

Our experience has been different. Soon after the an- 
nouncement of our offer, we began to receive from 
twenty-five to fifty manuscripts daily, and before the 
close of December, more than one hundred manuscripts 
a day. Nearly three thousand stories were received. 
This unexpected response became embarrassing. Edi- 
torial assistants, who ut first worked early and late to 
complete the reading of the manuscripts within the 
specified time, were unable to meet the emergency, and 
literary experts were engaged to reinforce them. 

The stories were divided into three classes, of which 
nearly forty were placed ia the first rank, two hundred 
or more in the second, and about twenty-seven hundred 
in thethird. The forty of the first rank were, on a sec- 
ond and more critical reading, reduced to seven. The 
seven were then given to careful literary judges. They 
were of almost equal excellence, and the decision was 
difficult. The two that received the largest number of 
votes seemed, on the whole, to possess more points of 
interest to all classes of readers, than their five compet- 
itors, and for this reason they were selected. The 
titles of the successful stories are, 

“THE HARVEST HoME IN District No. 6,”" by Miss 
8. F. Hopkins; 

“THE LITTLE KEEPER,” by Miss Eleanor Lewis. 

The writers are unknown to the editor, or to any of 
the manuscript readers. 

We thank the authors who have favored us by the 
offer of articles, and apologize for the enforced delay in 
making the decision. The stories for which the prizes 
have been given will soon be published. 

We sincerely regret that we have been obliged to re- 
turn many excellent manuscripts, some of them from 
authors of the best reputation. The number of really 
good stories received was so unexpectedly large, that 
we could only retain those that were relatively superior, 
and best adapted to our plan and purpose. 

PERRY Mason & Co. 
—_—_—____+@>— 
THE NEW COMET. 

The first comet of the present year was discovered on 
the 18th of March. Mr. C. 8. Wells, an assistant at the 
Dudley Observatory, Albany, was the fortunate finder 
of the little stranger that had wandered from parts un- 
known into our northern sky. It was a small comet 
when first seen, though an unusually handsome one. 
It had a bright nucleus, shining as a star of the eighth 
magnitude, and a tail five minutes long. It has since 
greatly increased in size, nearly doubled its light, and 
more than doubled its tail. 

Observers have marked out its path in the heavens, 
and if they are not mistaken, it will soon be large 
enough to be seen by the naked eye. It will not reach 
perihelion, or the nearest point to the sun, till the 15th 
of June. Therefore, about that time, we may look for 
a superb display in the starlit summer sky. 

The comet will be remarkable for its near approach 
to the sun. Its perihelion distance is variously esti- 
mated from a hundred thousand to ten million miles, 
but all observers agree in prophesying a close proxim- 
ity between the great luminary and his gossamer visi- 
tor. 

The comet is also remarkable for its size. Though 
one hundred and fifty million miles away, it is now a 
large comet with a well defined nucleus and a well-de- 
veloped tail. As it is approaching us at the rate of two 
million miles a day, it is reasonable to expect that it 
will be a grand spectacle before it takes its departure. 
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Astronomers all over the northern world are busy 
with their telescopes watching its movements, and com- 
puting its orbit. It moves swiftly in its erratic course. 
It has left Hercules behind, is now in Lyra, not far 
from the brilliant Vega, and is making its way towards 
Cepheus;in May, it changes its course, and makes a 
sudden plunge headlong towards the sun. 

We trust it may fulfil its present promise and grow 
into a magnificent comet which will be the wonder of 
the year; but nothing in matters celestial is more unre- 
liable than a comet; its symbol is uncertainty. The 
wisest astronomers as well as intelligent observers can 
only watch and wait. 


+r 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

When Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured in Albion, 
Michigan, recently, at the close of the lecture, an elder- 
ly, white-haired woman approached her, with the fol- 
lowing inquiry : 

“Do you remember writing a letter for John —— of 
the 12th Michigan Volunteers, when he lay dying in 
the Overton Hospital at Memphis, during the spring of 
1863, and of completing the letter to his wife and mother 
after he had died?”’ 

Mrs. Livermore replied that she wrote 50 many letters 
during the war, under similar circumstances, that she 
could not recall any particular case. 

The woman drew a letter from her pocket, that had 
been torn into pieces in the folds of the note and was 
then stitched together with fine sewing cotton. 

“Do you remember this letter?’ she asked. 

Mrs. Livermore recognized her penmanship and ad- 
mitted her authorship of the letter. The first four 
pages were written to his wife and mother, at the dicta- 
tion of a young soldier who had been shot through the 
lungs, and was dying of the wound. Then she had 
completed the letter by the addition of three pages 
written by herself, beside the dead husband and son, in 
which she sought to comfort the lonely and bereaved 
relatives. n 

“I think my daughter-in-law and I would have died 
when we heard that John was dead, but for this letter,” 
said the worn and weary-looking woman. ‘It com- 
forted us both, and by-and-by, when we heard of other | 
women similarly afflicted, we sent them the letter to 
read, till it was worn in pieces. Then we sewed the 
pieces together and made copies of the letter, which we 
sent to those of our acquaintance whom the war bereft. 

“But Annie, my son’s wife, never got over John’s 
death. She kept about, and worked and went to 
church, but the life had gone out of her. Eight years 
ago she died of gastric fever. One day a little before 
her death she said, ‘Mother, if you ever find Mrs. Liver- 
more, or hear of her, I wish you would give her my 
wedding-ring, which has never been off my finger since 
John put it there, and which will not be taken off till I 
am dead. Ask her to wear it for John’s sake and mine, 
and tell her that this was my dying request.’ 

“TL live eight miles from here,”’ continued the woman, 
‘“‘and when I read in the papers that you were to lec- 
ture here to-night, I decided to drive over and give you 
the ring, if you will accept it.” 

Deeply affected by this touching narrative, not a par- 
ticular of which is she able to recall, Mrs. Livermore 
extended her hand, and the widowed and childless 
woman put the ring on her finger, with a fervently ut- 
tered benediction. 


+r 
A PERPLEXED COMMITTEE-MAN. 

There is a type of school inspectors who love to tell 
the children how much they themselves know and to 
set forth the ignorance of the scholar. Some years ago, 
a gentleman, recently returned from Tunis, went to the 
school where he had formerly studied. At his request 
the class in Latin read Virgil’s account of the adven- 
tures of Zneas in Dido’s capitol. , 

His questions about the palaces and walls, the past 
and present condition and the probable and improbable 
sites of old Carthage, showed his familiarity with the 
subject and exposed the deficiency of the students’ 
knowledge. The boys thought he took an unfair ad- 
vantage. 

One student, whose intelligent face was a promise, 
received much notice from the gentleman. He plied 
the boy with questions that he could not answer. When 
a lull occurred, this innocent youth asked the teacher if 
he could ask Mr.—Tunis—a question. The teacher’s 
consent was anticipated by Mr. Tunis, who was pleased 
that his antiquarian researches had fired one youthful 
mind. With measured phrase he gave his permission. 

The lad rose, in all the ungainliness to which boys 
sometimes attain, and with a face beaming with interest 
asked,— 

“Will you please tell me the present condition of 
thought in Tunis respecting the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the metempsychosis of soul?” 

Mr. Tunis’ researches had not been in that line. He 
looked as though he realized that a fool can ask ques- 
tions which the wisest man cannot answer. 

What that boy would have come to if his just deserts 
had been meted to him, is a problem; but he is now 
known all over the scientific world. 


| jerked the sleigh out of the hole, and they reached the 


in the Cornhill Magazine gives columns of similar 
names iaflicted on helpless children. 





COLORS IN THE WRONG PLACE, 

Daniel Webster had a hard struggle to get through 
college. He often walked from home to Hanover to 
save a stage fare. But one winter vacation he was un- 
usually elated. A neighbor, going that way in asleigh, 
offered him a ride, and his mother had just completed a 
suit of homespun, which she dyed with great care. 
Daniel was happy, and amused his neighbor with racy 
anecdotes of college life. 

But trouble was at hand. They came to a stream 
where the bridge had been swept away by a flood. A 
ford seemed to offer a safe passage. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the sleigh sank, and Daniel found himself up to 
his armpits in water. The horse, by a violent leap, 


bank. 
garment of ice. 

They drove rapidly to a house, and Daniel requested 
the privilege of a bed to lie in while his clothes were 
drying. In due time the clothes were dry, and the half- 
frozen boy was made comfortable. But one misfortune 
could not be rectified. ‘The colors so carefully put into 
the clothes by the loving mother had been transferred 
to Daniel’s body. He regretted that he had not followed 
his usual custom of walking, as the gratuitous sleigh- 
ride was too expensive for a poor boy. 


opposite Daniel’s wet clothes soon became a 


~o 


THE “OLD CRAIGIE HOUSE.” 

The old “Craigie House,’? Mr. Longfellow’s home in 
Cambridge, was rich in associations. Washington 
made it his head-quarters, and Martha Washington’s 
bed-room became an object cf curiosity to sight-seers. 
A writer in the Boston Hera/d thus speaks of the house 
and one of its former inraates : 





It was built midway in the last century by a gentle- 
man of family and distinction, Col. John Vassal. After | 
the Revolutionary War the house was sold to one 
Thomas Tracy. With the passing of his wealth clouds | 
gathered about the old house. We hear of it no more | 
until it came into the hands of the last owner save one | 
—Andrew Craigie. | 

The expenses it entailed ruined him; necessity obliged 
him to part with all save eight of the two hundred | 
acres originally included in the estate, and after his 
death Mrs. Craigie was forced to let lodgings to the | 
youth of Harvard—pigmies all to her, though to us such 
intellectual giants as Everett, Worcester, Sparks and | 
Longfellow were among them. | 

Of this reduced gentlewoman some curious stories are 
told. On one occasion her young poet-lodger, entering 
her parlor in the morning, found her sitting by the 
open window, through which innumerable canker- 
worms had crawled trom the trees they were devouring 
outside. 

They had fastened themselves to her dress, and hung 
in little writhing festoons from the white turban on her 
head. Her visitor, surprised and shocked, asked if she 
could do nothing to destroy the worms. 

Raising her eyes from the book she sat calmly read- 
ing, like indifference on a monument, she said, in tones 
of solemn rebuke, “‘Young man, have not our fellow- 
worms as good a right to live as we?’’—an answer 
which throws Uncle Toby’s “Go, little fly,” quite into 
the shade. 

In 1848 the house was bought by Mr. Longfellow, 
and from that time, with tender love and reverent care, 
he has adorned and perfected it. The house is set 
back from the road, behind a lilac-hedge blossoming in 
spring with purple and white. On either side are broad 
verandas, from which one van look across to the Charles 
River and the Blue Hills of Milton. 





ince 
VICTOR HUGO’S FAITH. 

The aged Victor Hugo, the revered poet of France, 
now past fourscore, knows nothing of the joyless 
gloom of Ingersoll and Bradlaugh as they look beyond 
death. His own words give but expression to his sense 
of immortality. 


I feel in myself the future life. I am like a forest 
which has been more than once cut down. The new 
shoots are stronger and livelier than ever. I am rising, 
I know, toward the sky. The sunshine is on my head. 
The earth gives me its generous sap, but heaven lights 
me with the reflection of unknown worlds. 

You say the soul is nothing but the resultant of bod- 
ily powers. Why then is my soul the more luminous 
when my bodily powers begin to fail? Winter is on 
my head and eternal spring is in my heart. Then I 
breathe, at this hour, the fragrance of the lilacs, the 
violets and the roses as at twenty years. 

The nearer I approach the end the plainer I hear 
around me the immortal symphonies of the worlds 
which invite me. It is marvellous yet simple. It is a 
fairy tale, and it is history. For half a century I have 
been writing my thoughts in prose, verse, history, phil- 
osophy, drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, song—I 
have tried all. But I feel that I have not said the thou- 
sandth part of what is in me. 

When I go down to the grave I can say, like so many 
others, ‘I have finished my day’s work;’’ but I cannot 
say, ‘‘I have finished my life.’””,. My day’s work will be- 
gin again the next morning. The tomb is nota blind 
alley; it isa thoroughfare. It closes in the twilight to 
open with the dawn. 

I improve every hour because I love this world as | 
my fatherland. My work is only a beginning. My 
monument is hardly above its foundation. I would be 
glad to see it mounting and mounting forever. The 
thirst for the infinite proves infinity. 


—~+or— 
HIS MEMORY FAILED HIM. 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, was a natural orator. 
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CURIOUS NAMES. 

If the President of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children had been living in Puritan times, 
the father might have been prosecuted who gave to his 
two boys the names ‘Praise-God-Barebones,” and 
“Tf-Christ-had-not-died-for-you-you-had-been-damned.” 
They are about the worst specimens of that age. 

But a similar cruelty in naming children has come 
down to our own time. A waiter in Reading, England, 
beara the aristocratic name of Richard Plantagenet 
Temple Nugent Brydges Chandos Greenville, and the 
London register has in its list of names that of Sidney 
Joseph Anti-vaccinator West. Elsewhere in England 
are registered Thomas Hill Joseph Napoleon Bonaparte 
Horatio Swindlehurst Nelson, and Arphad Ambrose 
Alexander Habakkuk William Shelah Woodcock. 

Tn some instances the names mix the sexes curiously. 
A man named his son George Venus, and another his 
daughter Margaret Absalom, and a third his daughter 
Noah Oatley. 

Twins and triplets have had charming names, and 
others have fared hardly. What could be more beauti- 
ful than Pearl and Ruby, or Lily and Rose, or even 
Faith, Hope and Charity? And what could be more 
odious than Huz and Buz, or Peter the Great Wright 
and William the Conqueror Wright? A recent article 


‘When called out by some immediate exigency,” says 
Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, “no orator of our land or of 
| our age was more impressive or more powerful.” He 
| was not a student, nor even a general reader, and sel- 
|dom quoted other men’s words. He even blundered 
| over the most familiar quotations from Shakespeare, a 
fact of which Mr. Winthrop gives two illustrations : 

The late George Evans, of Maine, used to tell more 
than one amusing story of Mr. Clay’s efforts in this 
ne. 
. “What is it,’ said Clay to him one day, “that Shakes- 
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This young man, one of the Companion subscribers, is 
one of the tinest penmen in the United States. He has 
acquired his present style of handwriting from Gas- 
KELL’S COMPENDIUM, by practising evenings by him- 
sel. Mr. Gaston resides at Bellaire, Ohio. The /en- 
man’s Gazette, published by Prof. G. A. Gaskell, New 
! York City, gives portraits, sketches, and specimens from 
| these now famous young writers in all parts of the 
| country. His old style is given below: 


Mr. Gardner, the principal of the public school at Han- 
over, and a reader of the Companion, is one of the wide- 
awake and most popular teachers of Illinois. He secured 
his splendid handwriting from GASKELL’s COMPENDI- 
UM at home without a teacher. The Penman's Gazette 
gives a brief biographical sketch of Mr. Gardner, and 
specimens of penmanship from young men and women 
in every part of the United States, who have learned at 
home from the COMPENDIUM. Below is an exact copy 
of his old signature: 
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WRITING is the simplest of all the arts. There are but twenty-six letters in our alphabet, and 
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tions for Position, Pen-holding and Movement. 

GASKEUL’S COMPENDIUM, COMPLETE, is mailed, prepaid, to any part of the world, 
for ONE DOLLAR. It is always sent promptly on receipt of order. Address 

Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City. 

Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor of the Business College at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, N. J., 
both of which are under superior teachers, and attended by pupils from different parts of the country. 
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If any of our readers are interested in Organs, and 
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peare says about a rose smelling as sweet? Write me 
down those lines, and be sure you get them exactly 
right, and let them be in a large legible hand.” 

And so Mr. Evans, having verified his memory at 
Clay’s request by a resort to the Congressional Libra- 
ry, and having laid the lines in plain, bold letters on 
Mr. Clay’s desk,— 

“What's ina name? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet,” 


awaited the result. 

As the great statesman approached that part of his 
speech in which he was to apply them, there was an ev- 
ident embarrassment. He fumbled over his notes for a 
while, then grasped the little copy with a convulsive 
effort, and at last ejaculated in despair,— 
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“CALL me an octagon!” said Mrs. Partington; ‘‘why, 
the next thing you will call me a centurion, a relic of 
antipathy, and send me to the next imposition!” 








‘A rose will smell the same, call it what you will.” 


Which we offer for 820.00, has sufficient compass for 
the rendering of all Sunday School music, popular songs 
and choruses, has 514 octaves, and {s well adapted for the 
home, schoolroom or chapel, It is a first-class in- 
strument in every respect. All our Organs contain the 
well-known CARPENTER ACTIONS. 


READ THE FOLLOWINC: 

The Companion Organ No. 1 received safely. I am 
very much pleased with it. [tis much finer than any of 
us expected. LOLO Crow, Harrison, Miss. 

The No. 1 Companion Organ is very much adniired in 
our school. Itisajewel. It is more than we expected, 
and more than was represented. L.W. HARRINGTON, 

Campbell, Minn. 

On receipt of $20.00 the No.1 Companion Organ will 
be forwarded to you safely boxed. We include with ita 
$1.50 Organ Instructor. 
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For the Companion, 
THE MILLER’S BOY. 


We used to meet him in the lane of maples, 

A ruddy, light-haired lad, 

Dusty with powdéred wheat and clothed in homespun, 
. But never dull nor sad. 


Sometimes a heavy bag hung on his shoulder, 
Sometimes an empty sack, 

Sometimes he drove the wagon, through the meadcws, 
To Dover town and back, 


Iways, but no other greeting 

Yer passed, though oft we stood 

To watch him toiling down the little pathway 
That dipped into the wood. 


We nodded a 


It seems so strange, after long years of absence, 
Again to loiter through 
The sunny lane where fall the maple shadows 
Just as they used to do. 
So strange to meet, up from the hollow plodding, 
A man with meal-dust gray, 
Bearing a mighty bag against his shoulder, 
Over the same old way. 
Ah, strange, indeed, to meet the blue eyes beaming, 
The smiling, honest joy, 
The hearty nod, Am Lasleep and dreaming? 
Is this the miller’s boy? 
Hiv passes on, and T, too, onward wander, 
‘To muse on time’s sure plan; 
The while, unchanged, the mill, the woods, stand yonder, 
The boy has grown a man! 
MARY AINGE DEVERE. 


aes —§>——— 


For the Companion. 
A SHADOW IN MEMORY. 


John Randolph idolized his pious mother. “She 
was the only being who ever understood me,” he 
frequently said. Her power appeared when the 
son, being thrown into the company of men poi- 
soned with French infidelity, tried hard to become 
like them. 

“T should have been a French atheist,” he once 
remarked to a friend, “if it had not been for one 
thing, and that was the memory of the times when 
my departed mother used to take my little hands 


in hers and caused me on my knees to say, ‘Our | 


Father, who art in heaven. 

She once invited Mr. Clopton, an eminent Bap- 
tist minister, to preach to her slaves. After the 
sermon, Randolph took the clergyman into his 
library, where in one corner was a fine family Bi- 
ble, with a number of works written for and 
against it. 

“Mr. Clopton,’’ said he, “I was raised by a 
pious mother (God bless her memory), who taught 
me the Christian religion in all its requirements. 
But alas! I grew up an infidel; if not an infidel 
complete, yet a decided deist. But when I became 
a man, in this as well as in political and all other 
matters, [I resolved to examine for myself and 
never to pin my faith to any other man’s sleeve. 

“So I bought that Bible; I pored over it, I ex- 
amined it carefully. I sought and procured these 
books for and against; and when my labors were 
ended I came to this irresistible conclusion: The 
Bible is true. It would have been as easy for a 
mole to have written Sir Isaac Newton’s Treatise 
on Optics, as for uninspired men to have written 
the Bible.” 

Unfortunately for his own happiness, he did not 
square his life by the precepts of the book of 
which he said, “The Bible is true.” His haughty, 
domineering nature and quick temper did not 


sympathize with the blessings it pronounced on | 


the meck and on those who forgave their enemies. 
Its denunciations of drunkenness he did not 
wholly heed, for he would indulge in strong drink. 

It is not strange, therefore, that when he came 
to die he was afflicted with remorse. He had di- 


vorced his life from the teachings of the Bible, | 


though both his brain and his conscience protested 
against the separation. At last they made their 
protests heard. 

The story has often been told, but its repetition 


may meet the eye of some one who also is living | 


a life against which heart and intellect remon- 
strate. 

Randolph had made his preparations to die. 
He lay quiet with closed eyes. 

“Remorse! remorse !"" he shouted, suddenly, in 
great agitation. Thrice he shouted forth the 
words. 

“Let me see the word. Get a dictionary ; let me 
see the word,” he said to his physician, the emi- 
nent Dr. Parish, of Philadelphia. 

“There is none in the room, sir. 

“Write it down, then; let me see the word.” 


Picking up a visiting-card on which was en- | 


graved, “Randolph of Roanoke,” the doctor asked, 
“Shall I write it on this card ?” 
“Yes; nothing more proper.” 
The word was written in pencil 
handed him. “Write it on 
claimed. He was obeyed. 


and the card 
the back,” 


said, tastening his eyes on the word,— 
“Remorse! you have no idea what it is. 
contributed to bring me to my present situation 


But I have looked to pardon to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and I hope I have obtained pardon. Now 
let John [his black servant] take your pencil and | 


draw a line under the word.” 


It was done, and the doctor asked, ‘““What am I 


to do with the card? 


“Put it in your pocket; take care of it; when I 


am dead, look at it.” 
In two hours Randolph of Roanoke was dead. 


he ex- 
In great agitation, he 


Tt has 








John Randolph had done many noble things in 
life of which the memory must have been pleas- 
ant as the last hours drew near; but he had neg- 
lected essential duties that God’s word, which he 
| believed, demanded, and it left a shadow in mem- 
| ory and a painful lesson. 


| 
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REPRESENTATIVE PHILANTHROPISTS. 


The nineteenth century is notable for the number of 
Christian men who, while carrying on a large business, 
find time to engage in extensive operations of public 
benevolence. Great as they are as merchants and man- 
ufacturers, they are greater as leaders of Christian en- 
terprises. 

Two facts are prominent in the lives of these men. 
They have come up from homes where each member 
was expected to labor, and have been trained to habits 
of industry and economy. In those families the Sab- 
bath was observed, the Scriptures reverenced, and the 
voice of prayer ascended morning and evening. 

The sons, even when successful, remembered, the 
class with which they had been associated, and their 
plans showed that the recollection took the form of 
practical sympathy. 


Among 


Cooper. Both came from the honest yeomanry; both | 
made a princely fortune, and both devoted a large part 
of it to express their kindly consideration for others. | 

Equally prominent among English philanthropists 
are the names of Sir Titus Salt and Sir Francis Cross- | 
ley. 

When Sir Titus Salt had realized a princely fortune, 
he built extensive factories at Saltaire. A nobleman 
expressed his surprise that he had not made provision 
to enjoy the remainder of his life free from the strain of 
business. 

“Outside of my business,” answered Sir Titus, “I am 
nothing; in it I have considerable influence. By the 
opening of Saltaire, I also hope to do good to my fellow- 
men.”” 

Sir Francis Crossley’s mother went out to service. 
His father was a carpet weaver. Two anecdotes illus- 
| trate the principles in which the son was trained. 
| ‘The father hired a small mill and set up on his own 
| account. The mother worked in the mill, going at four 
| o’clock in the morning to begin the day’s labor. The 
first morning she registered this vow: 
| ‘Ifthe Lord does bless us at this place, the poor shall 
| have a taste of it.’ 

One winter, after the business had become a prosper- 
ons one and her sons were managing it, the “hard 
times” came on. It was a dreary thing to give employ- 
ment to a large number of people. 

“My sons,” said the mother, ‘‘do not sell your goods 
for less than they cost, for it would ruin you without 
permanently benefiting any one. Butif you can go on 
giving employment to some during the winter, do so. 
It is a bad thing for a working-man to go home and hear 
his children cry for bread and not to be able to give | 
them any.” 

Years after, Sir Francis was travelling among the | 
White Mountains. At sunset he saw Mount Washing- | 

| 
| 











ton in all its glorious drapery. ‘What shall I render 
| to my Lord for all His benefits towards me?” asked Sir 
| Francis, as his heart joyously pulsated at the magnifi- 
cent vision. Instantly came the thought, ‘‘Makea park 
for the workingmen of your own town.” 
|} _At the expense of thousands of pounds the inspira- 
| tion was worked out. <A park, so arranged that nature 
and art should woo the workmen to a stroll, was pre- 
sented by Sir Francis to Halifax, his native town. The 
son of his mother, he gave the poor a taste of the bless- 
ings wherewith the Lord had blessed him. | 
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“YOUR FATHER SHALL NOT BE SHOT.” | 

The Indianapolis Sentinel preserves a characteristic | 
anecdote of President Lincoln’s merciful heart, as re- 
membered by Senator Hendricks, of Indiana. During | 
the war a man was sentenced to death by court martial } 
for smuggling quinine across the lines, thus violating a | 
military law. His daughter hastened to Washington, | 
hoping to save his life by presenting his case to the | 
President. Senators Hendricks and Lane went with her 
to the Executive Mansion, where they were at once ad- 
mitted, and found Mr. Lincoln disengaged. 





| Mr. Hendricks introduced her, but she, having never 
} seen a President before, seemed to have lost the power 
| of speech. 

| You will, perhaps, remember her father. 
lived in Springfield.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Lincoln, ‘I remember him well. 
On one occasion a farmer came to my office, and taking 
me for that gentleman, insisted, ‘You must come out and 
| preach again next Sunday. Your last sermon did great 

good, and was thought the best we ever heard.’ I rath- 
| er liked being thought a Methodist preacher, and did 
not break the delusion. Oh yes, remember him well, 
and there was some resemblance between us.” 
| “She brings you terrible news from that man to-day. 
| He is to be shot!” 
| To be shot?” 
| Here Mr. Hendricks wished the little woman to speak, 
| but she was involuntarily dumb. 
| “She brings astatement of the case to you, I believe.” 

Taking the five closely-written pages of foolscap, Mr. 

| Lincoln settled back in the chair, and folding his legs 
in the manner that has so often been described, pro- 
ceeded to read it aloud, but to himself. The reading 


He once 


| 


these representative men two American | 
names stand prominent, Amos Lawrence and Peter | 


“Served me right,” I repeated to myself. ‘Well, 
maybe so. That’s what comes of my unfortunate habit 
of walking with my eyes down and my brains wool- 
gathering.”’ 

In primitive times and sparsely populated districts 
man paid little attention to ine matters, and the noble 
savage walked where and as he liked. 

But when the world became more civilized, and pop- 
ulation more dense, rights became more complicated 
and demanded more attention, and so each man had to 
sacrifice a portion of his original individual liberty and 
right for the common good, or, in the words of the legal 
maxim, to use his own rights so that he should not in- 
vade the rights of another. 

And so, after all, thought I, the fellow with the heavy 
parcel was not so much to blame when he knocked me 
over when I was in his way; and his proposition was 
as sound as his enforcement of it was impressive: 
“*Guy'nor, why don’t you keep your own side of the 
way?” 

‘ leasant anecdote is told of the learned and eccen- 
tric Sergeant Hill, who flourished before the time of the 
| present generation, which I think is very much in 

oint. 

. Driving a friend one day in his gig in the suburbs of 
| London, they saw coming down against them a heavy 
wain on the same side of the road. When the vehicles 
were rather dangerously near each other, bis friend 
called out to the sergeant in great alarm,— 

| **For goodness sake, sergeant, cross over to the other 
side, or we shall surely be run over!” 

The sergeant, however, would not recognize what 








Success neither chilled nor intox- ; Was common-sense in opposition to common law, so 
icated them. | 


whipping up his horse, he answered, with cheerful con- 
fidence,— 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear fellow, the law is with 
us. Weare on the right side of the road.” 

Happily, his friend took the common-sense view of 
the emergency. 

He shouted to the stupid wagoner, who got his lum- 
bering wain out of the way just in time to let the ser- 
geant triumphantly vindicate his legal right without 
broken bones or a demolished vehicle, to be followed 


| up by an action for damages. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE DRAGON’S-TEETH. 


I thought you were my own two pretty boys, 
You very restless, yellow-headed things. 
Born only to look sweet—and make a n 
And to find out that butterflies had wings, 
nd to find out, too, that the bees had stings,) 
Or bring the broken buds of morning glories, 
In their blue season, to buy fairy stories! 








But now I know that in some field so far, 

Those thousand years or more back through the light, 
A plowman broke the dark ground up for war, 

f ae scattered dragon’s-teeth to left and right, 

That sprang up into soldiers mad to fight! 
Yes, now I know—or take it all for granted— 
You are the very fellows Cadmus planted! 

SALLIE M. B. PIATT. 


_——— 
REFORMED TOO MUCH. 

Caricature deals with extreme cases, and overdoes 
the features of a picture to heighten its blemishes. A 
reporter of the New York Neves tries his pencil in this 
line—describing the effect of trying to abolish the 
pleasant little compliments, and “thank yous,” and 
“happy-to-see-yous,”’ and “‘not-at-alls,”’ of social inter- 
course and courtesy. 


Last ate, Parson Bangle became disgusted with 
the untruthfulness of mankind and preached a vigorous 
sermon in denunciation of society falsehood. He de- 
clared that lies told just out of politeness were just as 
wicked as those told with the deliberate intention of de- 
ceiving as to the value of a horse. In fact, these society 
lies get folks into the habit of lying, and they readily 
pick up the other kind. The sermon made a great im- 
pression. Most of the congregation resolved to reform. 

oming out of church, Deacon Jones said to Judge Bad- 
ger, who sits in front of him,— 

“Judge, I hope you didn’t mind my putting my feet 
under your pew.” The judge was about to reply,— 

“Oh, certainly not,” but he thought of the sermon 
and answered, “I did, though; your old boots took up 
all the room, and were a fearful nuisance.”’ 

“Well,” said the deacon, ‘the hair-oil you use smells 
80 it nearly forced us to leave our pew.” 

They glared at each other, and just then Mrs. Badger 
and Miss Jinkins came along. Miss Jinkins asked,— 

“How do you like my new bonnet?” 

“Oh, I thought it just love’— replied Mrs. B., and 
then she thought of the sermon, and continued, “No, I 
didn’t, either. It’s a horrid thing. I wouldn't be seen 
with it.” And Miss Jinkins got mad and replied,— 

“Well, if | were you, I’d not wear dirty stockings in 
church, and, if I did, I’d keep ’em out of sight.” 

While these honest conversations were going on, Mrs. 
Ragbag had said to her next-door neighbor, Mr. Galla- 
gher, “I hope the crying of our baby last night didn’t 
disturb you;”’ and Gallagher had replied, ‘“No—that is 
—yes.”” Then Mrs. Ragbag called him a wretch, and 


wept. 

y oa then the clergyman came out and asked young 
Symonds how he liked the sermon. Symonds said, “It 
was a grand ef—er—no, parson, it was nonsense,”’ 

“Sir!” said the parson; and he drew himself up in- 
dignantly. 

The parson went home and meditated in a gloomy 
frame of mind for three hours, and finally concluded 
that society lying was wicked, but he wouldn’t preach 
against it again. 


Divesting the subject of all the fun the News reporter 
works into it, the reader can use his common-sense, as 
well as conscience, to reconcile theory and practice 
here. When the truth all told would represent a bad 





| was a study of the case. For some minutes he must 

| have forgotten the Government, the army and every- 
thing, so completely was he absorbed in the paper. 
This concluded, he looked up and around the room, 

| when his eyes, falling upon the little woman, rested for 
amoment. Soon he spoke. 

“Your father shall not be shot 

| 

| 


° | 
The great weight of dread and agony these words 


lifted from the little woman, and the expression of glad- 
ness that beamed from her face like a June morning 
when the world looks as though there had never been a 
war and that it contained no grave, no pencil could de- 
vict. 

, Mr. Lincoln telegraphed to Gen. Hurlbut to revoke 
the death-sentence, and the “little woman” went home 
with the shadow of a great impending sorrow lifted 
from her heart. 


— 
RULE OF THE ROAD. 

Two good anecdotes are told by a writer in an Eng- 
lish periodical, one to illustrate the importance of heed- 
| ing the road-rule, “Keep your own side of the way,” 
and the other to show that common-sense is necessary 
even in obeying it: 


“Now, then, stupid, why don’t you look before you? 
Do you want to send me into the gutter? Why don’t 
you keep your own side of the way?” 

These words, uttered in a shrill voice, of one who 
seemed to think he was aggrieved, were accompanied 
by a poke of a very unyielding substance, delivered 
right into my back, which sent me reeling, not into the 
gutter, but in the —_ direction, till I found myself 
—— against the doorway of a shop in the lower end 
of Fleet Street. 

I shook myself and looked up at my assailant—a boy 
with a long, heavy parcel on his shoulder, which he 
had tilted right against me. To my angry remonstrance 
he replied, with a chuckle,— 

“Served you right, guv’nor; why didn’t you keep 
your own side of the way?’’ And then he proceeded 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on Ais way triumphantly, and was soon lost to my 
sight in the crowded thoroughfare, 


feeling, or an unkind or discourteous one, what is called 
(by “Parson Bangle’’) the “polite lie” is simply an ef- 
fort of one’s better nature to contradict the feeling and 
crush it down, and is really no more a “‘lie’’ than refus- 
ing to groan when one has a midnight tooth-ache, or to 
yawn in company when one is tired, or to laugh in a 
| very ridiculous old person’s face. 

Regard for the feelings and comfort of others never 
| justifies falsehood, but it does justify denials that are 
| real se/f-denials and professions that are at least honest 
| efforts to be sincere. 





BRUCE AND OLD SHEEPY. 

That a dog should know the days of the week is no 
more remarkable than many other proofs of canine in- 
telligence; but the dog in the following story is matched 
by a sheep that could apparently tell the days as well as 
he. 

On a large dairy farm in New York State the churn- 
ing was done by a barrel tread-mill worked (squirrel- 
| cage fashion) byadog andasheep. The dog, “Bruce,” 
| hated the work, and when churning day came he would 
| run away or hide, and at last they were obliged to shut 
him up. The old sheep perhaps learned the trick of 
| him, but she played it quite as shrewdly. 
| The dog and the sheep took turns in the churning, 
| thus: Bruce worked Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
| days; Old Sheepy worked the other three days of the 
six. On Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday mornings 
Old Sheepy could never be found without much hunt- 
ing. The other three mornings she would leisurely 
wander near the house, nibbling the grass near the 
doorstep. So John was obliged to drive her into an en- 
| Closure, and there confine her for the night previous to 


| their churning, as it took too much time to find her in 
the morning. 


work, was lying on a rug in the sitting-room, where the 
farmer’s children and myself were having a quiet game 
of “Come, d’ye come?” At eight o’clock Priscilla and 
John, as if with one thought, started up from the game 
with the words, ‘“‘Has any one shut up Old Sheepy ?” 

No one knew. So off John ran to get the animal, but 
soon returned, not able to find her. 

“No matter,” said Priscilla, “Bruce has had an easy 
time to-day. We’ll put him on to-morrow; for we 
never had more cream ready than now.” 

Bruce pricked up his ears, as if to say, “Catch me 
churning Old Sheepy’s butter.” 

When bed-time came Priscilla said, “I will not let 
old Bruce out to-night. I will put him in the wash. 
room.”’ 

Priscilla didn’t quite know Bruce, if she thought he 
was simple enough to be caught napping after hearing 
that. He got out, no one knew how; and there was 
nothing to be done but to wait patiently till morning. 
Bruce had no idea of allowing Old Sheepy to get clear 
of her task. 

At midnight a terrible barking and bleating and 
growling and scampering was heard some little distance 
from the house. John went out to see what fhe noise 
was about. He found that Bruce had spied old Sheepy 
in her hiding-place, had routed her out, and driven her 
into the enclosure.— Nursery. 
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SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BEES. 

Curious superstitions prevail in England as to the re- 
lation between bees and their owners. A writer in 
Cassell’s Magazine mentions several of these fancies, 
as follows: 
‘All of ’em dead, sir—all the thirteen. 
it is!” 
“What's a pity, Mrs. ? Who's dead?” 
“The bees, to be sure, sir. Mrs. Blank, when she 
buried her husband, forgot to give the bees a bit of 
mourning, and now, sir, all the bees be dead, though 
the hives be pretty nigh full of honey. What a pity ’tis 
folks will be so forgetful!” 
Mrs. continued to explain that whenever the 
owner or part-owner of a hive died, it was requisite to 
place little bits of black stuff on the hive; otherwise 
the bees would follow the example of their owner. 
Mrs. ——’s husband, who listened while this scrap of 
folk-lore was being communicated by his wife, now 
added,— 
“My wife, sir, be always talking a lot of nonsense, 
sir; but this about the bees is true, for I’ve seed it my- 
self.” 
This custom of putting the hives in mourning is very 
common, and is strictly adhered to, from an apprehen- 
sion of its omission being attended with fatal conse- 
quences. 
At Cherry-Burton, on a death in the family, a scarf 
of black crape is applied to each hive on the occasion of 
the funeral, and pounded funeral biscuit soaked in wine 
is placed at the entrance to the hive. 
**A neighbor of mine,” says a writer, “bought a hive 
of bees at an auction of the goods of a farmer who had 
recently died. The bees seemed very sickly, and not 
likely to thrive, when my neighbor’s servant bethought 
him that they had never been put in mourning for their 
late master. 
“On this he got a piece of crape and tied it to a stick, 
which he fastened to the hive. After this the bees re- 
covered, and when I saw them they were in a very 
flourishing state—a result which was unhesitatingly at- 
tributed to their having been put in mourning.”’ 
A curious superstitious custom formerly prevailed in 
Devonshire of turning round the bee-hives that be- 
longed to the deceased—if he had any—at the moment 
the corpse was carried out of the house. 
Some years ago, at the funeral of a rich old farmer, a 
painful circumstance occurred. Just as the corpse was 
placed in the hearse, and the visitors (a large number) 
were arranged in order for the procession of the funeral, 
a person called out, ‘*Turn the bees!’’ 
A servant who had no knowledge of such a custom, 
instead of turning the hives round, lifted them up, and 
then laid them down on their sides. The bees, thus 
suddenly invaded, instantly attacked and fastened on 
the visitors. 
It was in vain they tried to escape, for the bees pre- 
cipitately followed, and left their stings as marks of 
their indignation. A general confusion took place, and 
it was some time before the friends of the deceased 
could be rallied together to proceed to the interment. 


What a pity 
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A PAINFUL BLUNDER. 
Policemen make mistakes sometimes. But when two 
persons have the same name the sharpest trackers may 
go wrong infollowing an address. An instance of the 
trouble and heart pain caused to a young wife by a mis- 
take in reporting a death is thus detailed in the New 
York Sun: 


A lady named Miller, whose husband is employed in 
the law department of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
— of this city, was surprised on Monday afternoon 

y the appearance at her door of a policeman, who told 
her that she was wanted in New York at once at the 
gee | Street station, and that she must get ready and 
go with him. 

She was much startled, and asked why she was want- 
ed, but she got no reply. She said that she could not 
leave her baby, as it was only eight months old, and she 
asked the policeman to wait a half-hour until her hus- 
band returned. 

“1 can't wait,’’ he said; “your husband is over there 
now.” 

Mrs. Miller objected to taking her child out in the 
rain, but the policeman insisted that she should come, 
and so she bundled it up and started off, while the 
neighbors looked on woukeringly as they saw a police- 
man going with her as though he had her under arrest. 

On the way over Mrs. Miller repeated her question as 
to why she was wanted, and the policeman told her 
that he thought something had happened to her hus- 
band, but said that he could tell her no more. When 
she reached the Liberty Street police station the ser- 
geant asked her whether her husband was in ill health. 

“No,”’ she said. 

‘Has he never had the heart disease ?”’ 

“No,” said Mrs. Miller. “The only thing I know is 
that a doctor told him to stop smoking cigarettes, or he 
would ruin his health.” 

‘Well, madam,” said the sergeant, ‘I am sorry to 
tell you that your husband dropped dead at twelve 
o’clock to-day.” 

The announcement coming upon Mrs. Miller after 
the excitement of the policeman’s mysterious visit over- 
came her, and she fainted on the floor. She was lifted 
up by a policeman, and when she regained conscious- 
ness, the sergeant asked, “How old is your husband?” 

“Twenty-four,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“Oh,” said the sergeant, ‘this is an old man who has 
dropped dead. It can’t be your husband. Maybe it's 
your father.” 

“My father’s name is not Miller,” said the young 
wife. 

“Oh, that’s true. 
son. You can go.’ 

In Mrs. Miller’s absence her husband returned home, 
and finding his wife and infant gone, was much dis- 
turbed. His neighbors told him his wife had heen taken 
away by a policeman toward the New York ferries. _ 

He started for New York, and by chance met his 
wife, weak with excitement, coming out of the gate of 
the ferry-house. She did not know the way home, and 
instead of sending for her husband, who was at 146 
Broadway, near the police station, the police put her in 
a car going up town, and she — knew how she 
found her way to the ferry. Mrs. Miller was so pros- 
trated by excitement that a physician was summoned 
when she reached home. 


Well, we have got the wrong per- 





Ir is easy in the world to live after the world’s opin- 


ion; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; but the 
great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 





Ls 
One Monday evening Bruce, having done his day’s 





with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude,— 
Emerson, 
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For the Companion. 
MAIDIE’S POPPIES. 

Grandma's poppies were Maidie’s wonder and 
delight, great double poppies, scarlet, white, pur- 
ple, and “mixed,” almost as tall as Maidie her- 
self, and swaying on their stems, as if they were 
putting their faces up to be kissed. 

Maidie did kiss them, tripping from one to an- 
other, but when she came to the biggest scarlet 
one, the moment she touched it, it tumbled all to 
pieces, and the splendid velvety petals dropped on 
the ruffles of her apron, and on her shoes, besides 
what went on the ground to make the grass look 
as if it had blossomed. 

“O grandma, grandma, see what has happened !” 
she cried, almost atraid she herself was to blame. 

Grandma, who was picking the late black cur- 
rants by the wall, looked arounc, and laughed. 

“It's going to seed,” she said. “Run into the 
house, Maidie, and ask your Aunt Ann for a bit 
of red yarn. I want to tie it around the stem so 
as to know it.” 

Maidie ran for the yarn, and Aunt Ann gave 
her the whole ball. 

“T only want a little,” said grandma, breaking 
off a few inches and tying it round the poppy-stem 
“That was such a handsome one I thought I'd 
save the seed for next year.” 

“And have more scarlet poppies ?” asked little 
Maidie. 

“Yes, plenty of them,” said grandma. “You 
may have a little of the seed, too, if you want it.” 

“O grandma! and plant it myself!” cried Maid- 
ie in ecstasy. 

“Yes, your mother’ll let you have a spot by her 
posy-beds, I know weil enough. There’s plenty 
of ground back of your house.” 

“Oh yes, mother’ll let me. And how soon can 
I have the seeds ?” said Maidie, dancing up and 
down. 

“Just as soon as the poppy-head gets dry,” 
grandma. 

“It looks as if it had a red necklace tied under 
its chin,” laughed Maidie. 

After that, almost every day Maidie came from 
her house, across the lot, to grandmother’s, and 
went out into the garden to see if the poppy-head 
was dry. Time rolled by, the summer was pass- 





said 


ing, and at last the poppy head stiffened and 
withered, becoming gray and dry, and when 


Maidie shook it, it rattled. 

Grandmother gathered it then, and divided the 
tiny seeds, giving Maidie hers in a very small 
green silk bag, which the little girl carried home 
and put away carefully among her treasures. 
There she kept it all through the long winter. It 
was a pleasure to handle it on cold, stormy days, 
when all the yard was white with snow, and to 
think of the beauties of leaf, bud and blossom hid- 
den away in the mites of dark seed, and of the 
bright scarlet patch they would make in the gar- 
den when summer came. ; 

At last it was spring. Mamma gave Maidie a 
little spot of ground right by the path, and the 
child with a happy heart went out to plant her 
poppies. She had never planted anything before, 
except when she dropped corn for Uncle Ben one 
day, but she was sure she knew how. 

“First I’ll dig the ground all soft,” she said to 
herself, nodding wisely, “and then I'll make the 
holes.” 

She had an old, broken case-knife with her, 
and with that she loosened up the damp, clammy 
soil. Then she made six holes, deep ones, about 
four inches apart, and pouring the poppy seed out 
into her hand divided it into six parts, which she 
dropped carefully into the holes. 

“I hope I’ve planted them deep enough!” she 
said softly, “and oh, how beautiful they will be 
when they come up and blossom!” 

She ran to the house when her work was done, 
but stopped a minute on the door-step, to turn the 
little green silk bag wrong side out. 

“For maybe I didn’t get all the seed!” she 
thought. Sure enough she hadn’t, for as she 
turned the bag, a few little overlooked seeds were 
dislodged from the folds, and fell to the ground 
by the step. Maidie tried to pick them up, but 
they were too hard to find. 

“Never mind!” she said, “I shall have plenty of 
poppies,” and she went contentedly in. 

Grandma planted hers, the week after, along 
with her marigolds and larkspurs, and Maidie 
held a consultation with her as to how soon they 
would come up. 

“They’ll be up presently,” said grandma, cheer- 
fully. ‘Let them have a little sunshine and some 
warm rain.” 

Maidie visited her garden spot every day, but 
found no sign, except now and then some sprout- 
ing ‘grass or clover which she carefully weeded 
out. She was very patient in waiting for her pop- 
pies, but when one day she went over to her 
grandmother’s, and found a sturdy row of light 
green notched leaves in the “posy bed” by the cur- 
rant bushes, her heart sank. 

“Why don’t mine come up, grandma ?” 
asked. 


she 
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“Oh, uates your ome is shaded more than 
mine,” said the old lady encouragingly. 

Yes, it was, for there was a peach-tree near it, 
so Maidie waited patiently yet awhile longer, but 
no poppies came up. Meanwhile grandma’s grew 
tall and flourished, and little tender buds even be- 
gan to appear. When Maidie saw those buds she 
broke down. For the first time she lost all hope. 

“Mine are never coming up! Mine are never 
coming up!” she said, with a sob in her voice. 

Mamma was sorry for her little girl, and herself 
visited the patiently watched garden-spot, but 
there was certainly no appearance of poppies at 
all. 

‘Poor little Maidie!” she said softly to herself. 
But as she came back to the house, her attention 
was drawn to something odd in the grass by the 
door-step. There was a different shade of green, 
a different shape of leaf, from any grass that ever 
grew. 

“What can be growing here!” she said, parting 
the grass away, and then she called, merrily ,— 

‘““Maidie, Maidie, come here!” 

Maidie came wonderingly, and looked where 
her mother pointed. 





“Poppies, child, poppies! as sure as you live!” | 

“Oh!” cried Maidie. “Those few little seeds I | 
lost by the step. They’ve come up! They’ve] 
come up!” 

Swiftly she weeded out the grass to give them 
room, and in the warm summer sunshine they 
grew tall and strong, and before long right there | 
by the door-step was Maidie’s scarlet poppy patch, 
not where she had expected it to be sure, but just | 
as bright and beautiful as her dreams had p: rinted | 
it. Even grandma congratulated her, and a 
for some of the seed. 

Later on, in September, when it was almost — 
for frost, out in the garden came struggling up to 
the light some little, slim, weakly poppy plants. | 
All their strength had been used up in pushing | 
their way so many inches through the solid earth. | 
They were too late for life, poor little things, they | 
had no time to grow or blossom, and the first cold 
night killed them. 1 

“I’m so sorry for them!” said Maidie, pitifully. 
“I hope they didn’t realize it, mamma. Next 
time I shall know better how to plant poppies.” 

Mary L. BoLtes BRANCH. 
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For the Companion. 
A SAD CASE. 


Would you believe? Miss Rosabel— 
(I am almost ashamed to tell) — 

Is more than four years old, and yet 
She cannot say her alphabet! 


I’m only five, myself, but I 

Can spell big words like t-r-y, 

And very long ago I knew 

Quite well, that one and one are two. 


I call this naughty Rosabel 

To say her letters or to spell, 

And then she scampers right away— 
She cares for nothing else but play. 


I’ve whipped her for it more than once, 
And told her she would be a dunce, 
She doesn’t care a bit for that! 

What shall I do with such a cat? 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT THE HAND-ORGAN DID. 


Mrs. Puffer was making biscuits for supper. 
Her moulding-board lay on the top of the flour- 
barrel, and the flour-barrel stood close by the 
front door. For that matter, it was all the door 
there was in the house, there being only one room 
below, and one above. 

On the platform outside the door, the twins, 
Manty and Max, and Jane, who was only a year 
older than the twins, sat and played a good share 
of the time, for none of them were large enough to 
go to school. 

They were all there when Mrs. Puffer began her 
biscuits, and till Billy Grimes came running up 
the street. 

“Have you heard the hand-organ ?”’ he panted. 

“No, where is it ?” 

"Up by Dean’s store—I can see the feller now,” 
and Billy ran on. 

Jane and the twins climbed down off the plat- 
form, and ran after. To be sure, Jane was bare- 
headed, and Manty barefooted, while Max was 
out in both knees of his trousers, but these were 
small matters to the young Puffers. 

A gust of wind came in at the door and blew 
Mrs. Puffer’s flour about. “Sho!’’ she said, and 








shut the door, 


Just then a gentleman with a fine carriage and 
span of black horses stopped at the brick house 
across the street. Leaving the team at the gate, 
he went to the door and rang the bell. 

A pretty young lady opened the door. To tell 
the truth, it was the lady he was soon to marry, so 
it was not strange that he talked too long, and for- 
got his horses standing there. 

Just then the horses heard or saw something 
that frightened them, and wheeling suddenly, 
they made a wild dash across the street, straight 
over to the little Puffer house, and up on to the 
platform, as if they meant to go in. 

They did not, however, but they went with such 
force that the wagon-pole went in, straight through 
the side of the poor old house, smash! into Mrs. 
Puffer’s flour-barrel, where she stood moulding 
her biscyits. 

“TI never was so scared in all my life!” she said 
to Mr. Puffer, as they sat at the table that night 
eating the biscuits. “It jarred the whole house 
like an earthquake. I jest backed off and sot 
down in a chair, and I shook like a popple leaf. 

“And to think that those little dears hadn’t but 
jest gone off from that very platform! You could 
ha’ knocked me down with a feather, when I 
thought what a narrer escape they had!” 

“Jest so,” assented Mr. Puffer, looking lovingiy 
around on the three dear little dirty faces. ‘That 
was a blessed hand-organ for us.” 

“Yes, it was just lovely!” Jane said. 

‘“‘Dess lovely !” echoed Max and Manty. 
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AN aged gentleman was passing the house where 
Lucy lives, and he was taking very short steps. 
The little one looked at him for several minutes, 
and then cried out,— 

“Mamma, doesn’t he walk stingy ?” 

Harry heard his father say, in speaking of a 

r man, that he was unable to “keep the wolf 
rom his door.” 

“Why don’t he shoot the wolf?” said Harry, in- 
nocently. 
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Ir 18 related of a Baltimore school-boy that he 
wrote a composition on “Animals,” in which the 
following sentence occurred : 

“There are three sectsthe male sect, the female 
sect and insects |’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1 


A CHARADE. 
My first upon the billowy deep 
Delights to spend his d: Lys, 
To sail at ease 
O’er distant seas, 
In strange untrodden ways. 
My sece 


ond with my first was swept 
Kr 


rom off the vessel’s deck, 
When storms were rife, 
And with his life, 
Escaped the fearful wreck. 
And when my tirst’s my third, 
Of comrades quickly swarm, 
My whole to cast 
O’er cargo vast 
To keep it safe from storm. 


2. 
CHRONOGR 
A chronogram is a sentence, or word, whose initial 
letters represent Roman numerals. 
Five hundred, and one, and then tive hundred more, 
And then nothing at all, brings to light 
The namé of a queen, and the caper she cut 
When she wanted more land than her right. 


3. 
ACROSTIC ENIGMA. 

T he fruit from which wine is distilled; 

The vase which with coffee is filled; 

The place where all mortals abide; 
A creature whose kingdom is wide; 
And a weapon that’s worn at the side. 

Put these five initials together, and you 

Will find that you’ve done what I want you to do. 


4. 
CHANGED ENDINGS 


Change the last letter of a large fossil plant, and leave 
a misfortune. 

Change the last letter of a curious bird (first black in 
color and later scarlet), and leave a protector. 

Change the last letter of a fish, and leave a boat. 


5. 
WINE GLASS DOUBLE 


a host 


Bon Bon. 


AM. 






B. 


ACROSTIC, 


RRR HRHRH HS 
ee 


* 
Come fill up your i oes re the * * % & & & x % flashes, 
Its clear, sparkling waters, all drinks can y x % « &% 
The , « x x on its banks is bespangled with flowerets, 
But onward, still on to the y x x » it must hie. 
We'll think of our ple dge as y x drink the bright water. 
yhat » « » could devise such , luxury rare? 
If wine and champagne , 4 «viera tempt you, 
& % * * * x and reject them, dear children, with care. 
Please form in a wine-glass, nine words I’ve omitted, 
And in the initials, a gift you will find; 
If rightly you use it, my finals describe you, 
Have you guessed it, dear children? Then keep it 
in mind. LILIAN Payson. 
Two of the short lines in the stem of the wine-glass 
are formed from the two words omitted in the second 
line of the second stanza. 


* 


6. 

CHARADE. 
My first is company you often meet; 
My second lives secluded from the street: 
My third is music in a pageant grand, 
But only racket in a youngster’s hand; 
My whole is like my whole as a variety, 
A moment’s play of good or bad society. 


E.L. 
7. 
LETTER CONTAINING TWENTY-FIVE PARTS OF A 
DWELLING, HIDDEN, 
EXAMPLE: (“The hidden” words are in italic). 

Matt,—/ can spend but a few minutes in writing to 
you, as mother is i// ; I must keep close to her, she is so 
fretful when I leave. She has been lying in a stu- 
por, changing to a low delirium in spite of all we can 
do, or try to do. 

Her disease begun with an influenza, but I heard Dr. 
Sherman tell father that the disease was, as he thought, 
caused by moving too soon into our new house. Moth. 
er is worth all the new houses in existence. 

Oh, how all our new rooms have lost their charm 
since her iilness came up. 

An elderly aunt is here who cheers us by speaking of 
mother as soon being able to sit up, as her strong con. 
stitution will win. Do women speak thus because they 
ure sympathetic, or nicely sentimental only ? 

I would give the richest ransom for the return of 
mother’s health, even to my own life, if put to the 
proof. Perhaps my recent attack of fever and ague has 
made me gloomy; not even the finest airs on our new 
piano will come to my support. I could not bear the 
thoughts of music when once I lingered near the piano 
to-day. 

Bue it is time to give mother some medicine, and as 
our domestic, Ella, really is careless, [ must see to the 
giving of every powder and pill, arrange everything, 
and register every symptom. As I close, I see our dear 
Kit Chenoweth coming in. Hastily, your sister 

VERNON, 


E. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Beecher—Norwood. 
2. Scott—Marmion. 
3. Dickens—Sketches. 
4. Goethe—Faust. 
2. Cantatrice,—can, cant, an, ant, anta, tat, at, trice, 
rice, ice. 
3. 1, Rule; 2, Square; 3, Plumbs; 4, Level; 5, Com- 
asses; 6, Gauge; 7, Gouge; 8, Shave; 9, Plane; 1, 
Bit; 11, Axe; 12, Auger; 13, Mallet; 14, Chisel; 15, 
Vice; 16, Saw; 17, Hammer; 18, Hatchet; 19, Adze; 
“ “a 


st, sister; sum, summer; tape, tapir; seed, 


» %., home, Homer; tomb, tumor; Bet, better; stoop, 
stupor. 
56. Land—Uz. Names—Huvuz, Buz. 
6. DoweR 
MILAN 
LOVER 
SEVER 
Nak IR 
7. 1, Polyphemos; 2, Laocoon; 3, Ushas; 4, Thos 


5, Amazon; 6, Ra; 1, 
10, Lethe; 11, Iris; 12, Vulcan; 13, Endymion; 
Stamphalos. 

The initials spell PLutaRcn’s Lives, 


Charon; 8, Hesperides: 9, reer 





8. “Many a little makes a mickle.’”’ 
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MORE ABOUT APOPLEXY. 


In a previous article 
primarily due to a certain diseased condition of the ar- 


terial capillaries—a fatty 


we stated that apoplexy was 
degeneration of their inner 
coats at various points, giving rise, by the expansion of 
the outer coat, to exceedingly minute tumors. 

Now apoplexy will not result from disturbing causes 
unless there is this prior condition; yet it is plain that 
for in- 
over exertion,—pbysical or mental,—and excess- 
es of all kinds, may at any time bring on the catastrophe. 

Hence moderation is a safe for all after middle 
life; and is an imperative one for those who have inher- 
ited an apoplectic tendency. 

Although the attack is sudden, there are usually pre- 
monitory symptoms, such as headache, dizziness, flush- 
ing or pallor of the face, ringing in the ears, nausea, 
weakness of memory, irritability, tremor, neuralgic 
pains, a feeling of heaviness in the limbs, difficulty of 
speech, and irregularity of the heart’s action. These 
should awaken suspicion and lead the person to seek 
medical advice. 


whatever increases the action of the heart, as, 


stance, 


rule 


Where one survives a serious attack, the mind re- 
mains more or less affected, showing itself, perhaps, in 
a feebler intelligence and memory, apathy, childishness, 
inclination to weep, or occasionally to laugh immoder- 
ately 

In case 


at what is sad and serious. 

the hemorrhage is slight and at a distance 
from motor centres—ganglia that govern the movements 
of the limbs or organs—the effects may wholly disap- 
pear, or leave behind only a moderate paralysis. But 
as in all cases there is a presumption of a second and a 
worse attack, 
regimen stric 


the subsequent life should be quiet, the 

t, the diet light and nourishing, and the 
bladder, and lungs kept well regulated. All 
exercise should be moderate; and the baths should be 
but inclining more to the latter. 
The general health should be well looked after. 

In every case a physician should be at once called in, 
Meanwhile, if it is a light attack, apply cold compresses 
to the head, frequently changing them. Let the head 
be If it has followed a hearty 
bring on vomiting with the finger. 
ment, except cool acid drinks. 


bowels, 


neither hot nor cold, 


kept elevated. meal, 


Give no nourish- 


© 
AN AFFECTIONATE LEOPARD. 
Amiable and sociable people will carry the business 
of friend-making to extraordinary lengths—often going 
outside of their own kind 
bea 
“Tt is better to have the 
will,” 


and courting even the flercer 
It is that 
good-will of a dog than his ill- 
, like the following 


with success. 


sts a saying true enough 


ind every case , of the winning 
of a savage nature proves the rule that love begets love 
and kindness kindness. A correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial says: 

My first acquaintance with wild animals dates from 
the winter of 1836—37, when Van Aken’s menagerie 
had its winter quarters in ‘Tubingen, Germany. 

A fine leopard used to enjoy his siesta in the 
noon, 
ora, 


after- 
ind slept quictly in his cage like the other carniv- 
Being a daily guest, one day I ventured to stroke 


quietly and cautious sly the back of the leopard, who was | 


lying against the bars. This caused him to turn around 
at the person who had dared to interrupt his slumbers, 
My friendly advancement, with a few pacifying words, 
seemed to please him, for he lowered his head against 
the bars, and rubbed it and the rest of his body against 
them, which I interpreted as an encouragement to pat 
him again. 

Then [ began to scratch his head, 
ing himself forward in order that my 
offer the same caress to the neck and back. When 
L reached the tail he let it glide through my hand, ap- 
proaching again with his head and repeating the sport. 
In this way our friendship was sealed, and henceforth 
the leop: rd watched the entrance-door, bee oming rest- 
less as soon as L appeared, showing his joy by hurrying 
to and fro in his cage, and by friendly snitiles calling 
for my caresses, 

However, he had been tamed for a long time, and Mr. 
Van Aken sometimes set him at liberty in the evening, 
when no visitors were present. One evening, when 
entered the menagerie, the animal, being at that mo- 
ment free and responding to the petting of Mr. Van 
Aken, rushed with a few bounds towards me, and 
jumping up at me, reste ed his fore-paws on my chest, 
his hot breath ming] ing with mine, if that had not come 
to a stop at the unexpected sight. 

Mr. Van Aken, running to my assistance, helped me 
to regain my composure, and IT stroked the head an 
back of the splendid animal, which now, cat-like, wound 
himself between my legs, I, meanwhile, explaining to 
the astonished owner about our intimacy. 

This is a pleasing story. 


the leopard push 


hand could 


But the making pets of 


savage beasts has resulted fatally in many cases, There 


| cock’s tail. 
people who “travel on their shape.” | 


Persons who send silver to | 


>| his eyes. 


also | 
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are certain conditions under which the old nature of | 
the animal is likely to return. 


> 


THOUGHT IT WAS GRASS. 

It takes but a small accident to spoil glass—or a pea- 

The same may be said of self-conscious 
Peck’s (Milwaukee) 

chievous zest—an awkward street 


mistook for a bundle 


Sun narrates—with some mis- 
adventure of a fine 
lady, whom an honest mule of 
green fodder. 


| 


One occasionally sees a girl who seems by every : 
tion, every twitch of the apparel, to say that ‘she aaewe 

everything, and that it would be an impudence for any 
one to tell her that in ten years she will look back and | 
see what a fool she was. 

There was one the other day tripping down Wiscon- 
sin Street, looking as though nobody else had any sense 
but herself. She was beautifully dressed, and carried a 
parasol of many colors. 

A street car was coming down the street, and she 
walked right up in front of the mules as impudent as a 


summer resort hotel waiter that has not been paid the | 


price of a dinner for bringing it. She 
cross ahead of the mules. 

The driver turned the brake, the car slacked up, and 
with a scornful smile she cleared the track. Just as she 
passed the head of the near mule that sagacious anima 
} reached his head around and took hold of about a bush- 


was going to 


el of green polonaise that stuck up just delow her belt. | 


She took just two jumps to get to the sidewalk, and “a 
searter girl was never seen.” Her impudence and 
| about half a mule mouthful of polonaise were gone. 

She was a changed girl from that moment, and as she 
closed her parasol and held it over the place where the 
polonaise was wont to be, and walked toward a milli- 
nery foundry in a becoming manner, with no percepti- 
ble wiggle, we thought, ‘‘ What creatures we are! Even 
a mule can teach us.” 

If we live one thousand years, we never expect to see 
that girl teeter and waltz along the sidewalk again as 
she did that day. 

———$<g—————— 


A BEAR’S CUNNING. 
| <A writer tells the following anecdotes to illustrate a 
| bear’s cunning and sense of humor: 


I once had an English friend visiting me, who played 
| the flute. He was in the habit of marching up and 
down, while playing, near a tame bear I had at the 
time. The bear had a piece of stick about two feet 
| long, which he tossed about for amusement. 

| After a time, he came to handle the ‘stick very much 
| as my friend did his flute. This annoyed my sensitive 
| friend, and in revenge he teased the bear with uncouth 
| noises, 

| Bruin sniffed and whined, and waited his opportuni- 
| ty for delivering a tremendous blow with his paw at his 


| enemy, whose tall hat was knocked completely over | 
He escaped being scalped by dropping flat | 
'| and rolling out of the reach of the bear. 


This bear spent much of his time in the tree to which 
he was chained, and when climbing usually got his 
chain twisted over and under the branches in a most in- 
tricate manner, but never failed to take out every turn 
as he descended. 

A friend who owned a tame bear told me that he 
could not account for the mysterious way in which the 
poultry disappeared. 

Observing, at different times, a good many feathers 
around Bruin’s pole, he began to suspect that the bear 
was the culprit. Close watching confirmed his suspi- 
cions. 

When Bruin thought he was unobserved, he would 
| Seize any unfortunate hen or chicken within his reach 
| and devour it; but if any one approached before he 
could complete the meal, he would lie upon his prey 
until the danger of discovery had passed. 

He was betrayed, at last, by the cackling of an old 
hen, that he had failed to silence. 


+> 


‘WEDDING TALK. 
Some reporter, whose ears are sharp, having jotted 
down the talk at a fashionable wedding, publishes the 
following as a fair sample of what he heard: 


“Here she comes!’’ 

“Pretty, isn’t she?” 

**Who made her dress?”’ 

“Ts her veil real lace?” 

“She’s as white as the wall!’’ 

‘Wonder how much he’s worth?” 

“Did he give her those diamonds?” 

“Wonder what on earth she married him for!’’ 
“For his money, of course.” 
*Isn’t he handsome?”’ 

“‘He’s as homely as a hedge-hog. 
“Good enough for her, any way. 
“She was always a stuck-up thing.” 
“She'll be worse than ever now. 
“There! the ceremony has begun.’ 
“Why don’t they hurry up?” 
“Did she say she would ‘obey’? 
“Yer,’ 


” 


” 


” 


“What a precious fool!” 
There; they are married.” 
*Doesn’t she look happy?” 
“Pity if she wouldn't.” 
“T’'m just suffocated.” 
“Tired to death.” 
“Glad it’s over.”’ 
“O dear!” 
And ro forth. 
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A VERY CURIOUS RIDDLE. 
Here isa curious old story that is something like a 
puzzle: 


A crocodile stole a baby, “in the days when animals 
could talk,”’ and was about to make a dinner of it. The 
poor mother begged piteously for her child. 

“Tell me one truth,” said the crocodile, 
shall have your baby again.” 

The mother thought it over, 
will not give him back.” 

‘Is that the truth you mean to tell?” 
odile. 

“Yes,” replied the mother. 

“Then by our agreement I keep him,” 
odile; ‘for if you told the truth, I am not going to give 
him back, and ifit is a falsehood, then I have also won.” 

“Said she, ‘No, you are wrong. If I told the truth 
you are bound by your promise; and if a falsehood, it 
is not a falsehood until you have given me my child.” 

Now, the question is, who won? 


“and you 





and at last said, “You 


asked the croc- 


added the croc- 





— 
“CO BUIZZY.” 
We should judge the author of this choice morceau 


| to be fonder of the wsthetic of the “Praktikal” 
branches. 


than 


A young lady, who is learning to play on the piano, 
wrote the following note to her music teacher a few 

| | ivs ago: “Dear Mrs, I wish to be Xeused from 
Taken a Lesson until a Wes eak frum 2 Day as we will Be 

| Co Buizzy and i won't have Time 2 Praktess.” 


a 
“THAT'S wh at beats me,”’ as the boy said when he | 
saw his father take the skate-strap down from its accus- 
| tomed nail. 


A LITTLE fellow, four years old, went to a black- 
smith’s to see his father’s horse shod, and was watching 
closely the work of shoeing. When the blacksmith be- 
|} gan paring the horse’s hoo fs, the boy, thinking this was 
wrong, said e arnestly, *““My pa don’t want his eed 
made any smaller.”’ 





| Amateur Photography in easy lessons. Read *‘How to make Pictures.”’ 
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Tus effective and beautiful design in the modern 
Queen Anne Style is intended to meet the demands of 
those desiring au instrument of special elegance, and in 
harmony with the fittings and furnish- 
| ings of the Study or Library Room, 

combining as it does, in a substantial 
and tasteful manner, the Organ, the 

Library cases, and the cabinet for bric- 

a-brac and articles of virtu. 

It is well adapted to find favor in 
homes of culture and refinement, and 
will be championed by the music lover 
| and connoisseur. 

The composition is one of well bal- 
anced proportions, chaste subordina- 
tion of ornamentation, and of artistic arrangement fn 
constructive details, imparting to the design a rich sim- 

plicity and substantial worth 


This beautiful organ contains the Celebrated Carpenter 
Organ Action. The action is to an Organ what the works 
are toa watch. The merits of the Carpenter Organ were 
fully proved on page 158 of the YOUTH’S 
COMPANION of April 20th, to which 
special attention is directed. 

A beautiful 8-page Catalogue, the 
finest of its kind ever published, is now 
ready and will be sent free to all apply- 
ing for it. 

Nearly all reliable dealers sell the 
Carpenter Organs, but if any do not 
have them to show you, write to us for 
a Catalogue and information where 
you can see them. DO NOT BUY ANY 
ORGAN UNTIL YOU HAVE EXAMINED “THE CARPEN- 
TER.” In writing for a Catalogue always state that you 
saw this advertisement, in the Youth’s Companion, 


Address or call on E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass., U.S.A, 
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For the Companion, 
THE HINT OF SPRING. 


It comes, ah, who knows whence? In sigh of wind, 

Or in some tender flush along the sky: 

A shadow’s wavering fall; or gleams 

Against the curving edge 

Perchance, in vaguest s Freie blown, 

As of deep blossomed oreh <r te tt be hind; 

Or in bright raindrops sweeping o’er the world, 

Glad, merry-footed dancers lightly whirled! 

It may be in faint echo, as of song 

That mating larks or building robins ss ang 

Last year, when laughing hills and woodlands rang; 

From all of these, yet from no sign alone, 

For never eye hath seen, nor inner sense ‘hath known, 

How comes the first sure token of the sprin 
MARY AINGE 
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For the Companion. 


REMINISCENCES OF FAMOUS MEN. 
John Quincy Adams. 


It was my lot to have been born, and to spend 
the years of my boyhood, in the city of Washing- 
ton. My earliest recollections are. of playing in 
the Capitol grounds, of visiting the White House 
and attending the levees of Presidents, of listen- 
ing with boyish curiosity to the debates in Con- 
gress from the galleries of the two Houses, and 
of observing the many famous men who were 
continually arriving at and departing from the 
capital city. 

So it happened that, during those early years, I 
not only saw many of the most distinguished men 
this country has produced, but witnessed not a 
few incidents and events that have become histor- 
ical. 

One of the first of these noted personages that 
I remember to have seen was John Quiney Ad- 
ams. Sixteen years before he had been President 
of the United States; but now he was a member 
of the national House of Representatives from 
the State of Massachusetts. He was the only 
President who, after having occupied the highest 
post, ever accepted an inferior office, with the sin- 
gle exception of Andrew Johnson, who became a 
Senator after his Presidential term had expired. 

One bright autumn day, I was descending the 
broad flight of steps leading from the Capitol to 
the grounds below in company with my father. 
It was very warm, but the grateful shade of the 
trees protected us from the sun’s fiercest rays. 
The grounds looked beautifully with their deep 
shadows, their rich sward and their luxuriant par- 
terres of flowers. 

Midway down the flight of stairs, we saw a rath- 
er small, elderly man, who was ascending to the 
Capitol and had paused to take breath. His face 
was red with the heat; he had taken off his broad- 
brimmed hat and was wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. He seemed very old, and what 
especially struck me was his large, round, shin- 
ing bald head. He seemed at first to have no hair 
at all; a closer look disclosed a thin rim of snow- 
white hair skirting the base of the skull. A very 
straight nose, a large, wide mouth, broad chin and 
fine complexion, though the face was very wrin- 
kled, were the most striking features. 

Just as we were passing the old man, my father 
said, in a low voice,— 

“Do you know who that is ?” 

I replied that 1 did not. 

“Take a good look at him. It is John Quincy 
Adams, once President of the United States.” 

The venerable face and figure became so deeply 
impressed on my mind, that I can readily recall 
it now, ata distance of more than thirty years. 

The career of John Quincy Adams in his old 
age, as a member of Congress, after having occu- 
pied almost every high office from Secretary of 
State and Minister to England to President, was a 
very stormy, striking and remarkable one. 

He had not accepted this lesser office for the 
sake of ambition, or from a vain craving to re- 
main in public life. His purpose was to become 
the champion of a cause dear to his heart. This 
was the cause of anti-slavery. In the House he 
soon became the leader of the abolition party; 
and old as he was and worn with many labors, it 
was astonishing with what vigor and fiery energy 
he pursued the objects he had in view. 

He found himself assailed by the fiercest at- 
tacks from the leaders on the other side, and old 
as he was, he met them with their own weapons 
and returned their assaults with double force. 

Among other great principles that John Quincy 
Adams defended eloquently in the House was 
that of the right of petition. He insisted that 
everybody had the right to make petitions to Con- 
gress, and that even slaves must not be denied this 
right. 

Of course, the pro-slavery party bitterly op- 
posed the reception of petitions from slaves beg- 
ging for their freedom; and this gave rise to many 
a hot debate between the venerable ex-President 
and his opponents. 

So powerful and persuasive were his speeches, 
that he was called “the old man eloquent;” and 
even his warmest antagonists could not but listen 
when he spoke with such effect. 

Mr. Adams, despite that in his political opin- 
ions he was in a small and detested minority, was 


always held in great personal respect on account - 
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of his om anced years 
had held. The House 


and the great dignities he 
every session voted to al- 





COMPANION. 


old man’s 
The ashen hue of death was stamped upon his 


low him to choose his seat first; and he always | aged face. In a voice scarcely above a whisper, 
chose one near the aisle, almost directly in front | he uttered the last words that were ever heard | serve.” 


of the Speaker, where he continued to sit during | 


the seventeen years that he continued a member. 
To the very last he always reached his seat 


promptly on the stroke of twelve (the hour of the | sciousness, from which he never rallied. 


from his once so eloquent lips,— 

“This is the last of earth; I am content.” 

He then relapsed into a state of painless uncon- 
He was 


opening of the session), though nearly every day borne to the Speaker’s room, and there lay, sur- 
he walked more than a mile from his lodgings to | rounded by family and friends, but quite insensi- 


the Capitol. When the chaplain opened the ses- 
sion with prayer, Mr. Adams always stood up at 
his desk, with his large bald head bowed reveren- 
tially on his breast. He seemed the ideal of a 
venerable Christian engaged in a deep devotion 
that completely forgot the place where he was and | 
the stormy political arena around him. 
Whenever it was known that John Quincy 
Adams was to speak, the galleries were crowded, 


and the Senators flocked in, from their chamber | 
No | 
sooner had he risen to his feet than the members | 


at the other end of the Capitol, to hear him. 


all bustled around him, so that the area in front | 
was closely packed, while the other portions of 
the House were completely deserted. His manner 
in speaking was at once forcible and deliberate. | 
His voice, pitched in rather a high key, was clear 
and distinct even in his extreme old age; and now 


ble, for two days. 


23d of February, he passed quietly away with a | 


last gentle sigh; and thus a pure, patriotic and la- 


borious life was rounded and finished, at the good | 


| old age of eighty-one. 


+e 
For the Companion. 


THE BEACON LIGHT. 
By Frances Mary Peard. 

At the end of the last century and the beginning 
of this, great events were transpiring, chiefly in 
the way of fighting and rearrangement. England 
| had a tolerable share of the work on her hands, 

and being at war with her neighbor France, there 
| was much talk of a French invasion. 
| There was also enough reason in the talk to 
| keep the coast dwellers on the lookout, for more 





and then, excited by his subject, he would make 
nervous gestures, and his voice would rise shrill 
above its ordinary pitch. 

At the period at which I saw him on the Capi- 
tol steps, his earthly career was nearly over. It 
was soon after that, that while walking in the 
streets of Boston, he suffered a paralytic stroke. 
At first, it seemed as if he would never reappear 
in the House of Representatives ; but the energetic 
old man rallied amid the luxurious repose of 
Quincy, and by the time the months had rolled 
around to the meeting of Congress, he had recov- 
ered sufficiently to make the journey to Washing- 
ton. 

When, for the first time since his stroke, he 
once more was seen, rather slowly walking up the 
aisle of the House, hat in hand, and leaning upon 
his stout cane, every member rose to his feet, and 
every hat was removed in his honor. Two mem- 
bers hastened to his side and escorted him to his 
accustomed chair; and with visible emotion, the 
old statesman thanked the House for these touch- 
ing marks of their veneration. 

After this, John Quincy Adams’s voice was only 
once again heard in a speech addressed to the 
representatives of the nation. It was a brief ad- 
dress, which betrayed but too plainly that while 
his mental faculties were still strong and clear, his 
body was worn out, and his physical powers were 
fast waning away. 

Still, he battled bravely for the right of slaves 
to petition Congress; and his very last act in the 
House was to seek to present such a petition to it. 

On the 21st of February, 1848, he appeared in 
his seat as usual. His step had become more 
slow and feeble within a few days, and his friends 
now watched him with more anxious tenderness 
than ever. After the routine business of the 
House had been finished, and the time to present 
petitions had come, the ex-President slowly rose 
in his seat. One hand grasped a paper, the other 
leaned heavily on his desk. He said, faintly,— 

“Mr. Speaker, I have here’— Then he stopped, 
swayed a moment, and suddenly fell over the left 
arm of his chair. The member next to him quickly 
caught him in his arms. At this moment the 
House was in a state of the utmost excitement. 
The session was suspended, and the word went 
round, “Mr. Adams is dying.” 

Supported in the arms of several ssn, the 


than once the threat had been on the point of be- 
coming a reality, and a French fleet had watched 
the port of Plymouth. 

The means of defence were not as well provided 
by the Government as might have been expected, 
and much was left to local authorities and the zeal 
of the people themselves. The latter was not al- 
ways tempered by discretion, to judge from the 
tale which might have been heard one summer 
morning in the market-place of a small town in 
Sussex. 

‘‘Hast thee heard the news, mester ?” 

“Nay, what news? "Tis naught else but news 
these days.” 

“Bony’s coming now, then, sure enough! Jim 
White’s boat is in, and he had to run for it to get 
out of the way of the French fleet, five or six 
great sail of the line making straight for our 
shores! Oh, my dear! It have put me all of a 
trimble, it have! The Fencibles are coming, but 
we may all be killed first. Shall I step in and tell 
your Nan, Mester Sparkes ?” 

“No, thank ye, mis’ess; 
enough !” 

“Take time by the forelock, says I!” cried Bet- 
ty Long, hastily. “I shan’t wait to be burnt out 
by Bony’s people.” 

She was just bustling off, when a gentleman in 
a claret-colored riding coat and with powdered 
hair walked up to Sparkes, and Betty was too 
curious to know what Squire Drummond could 
have to say to her neighbor not to stop and make 
the best use of her ears. 

“Your boy Will, is he quick and steady, 
Sparkes ?” asked Mr. Drummond at once. “There 
are rumors about of French ships being near; I 
dare say with no more truth in them than a dozen 
times before; but any way, ’tis our duty to be on 
the lookout, and as Sanders, who keeps the bea- 
con on Shankbury Ring, has come down ill, I want 
to put a quick lad up there for a night or two. 
Would Will do?” 

“He’s a good steady lad, sir, though I says it,” 
said Sparkes, rubbing his forehead. 

“Bat quick? Is he quick ?” 

“We've never looked on him as over quick ex- 
actly, sir,” Sparkes answered, slowly. 

“TI wish you could say he were, for I believe we 
could trust him,” said Mr. Drummond, in a vexed 
tone. ‘“But—he ought to be sharp.” 


time enough, time 





eyes green opened and looked about. | | 


Then, on the afternoon of the | 


“And if I might make so bold, your honor,” in- 
| terposed Betty Long, promptly, “there’s my Dick 
}as is both, and would be proud and ready to 
| “His father was a good man, too,” said Mr. 
| Drummond, turning to her with a smile. He was 


| : : 
} & young man and handsome, and that smile of his 
“But now, see you 


| | had won him many a heart. 
here, Betty, ‘tis of consequence and—Dick is 
| quick, you say ?” 
“There’s no quicker in Stenning, your honor; 
he’s back from an arrand before I’ve time to ask 
if he’s gone.” 

“That’s good. And trustworthy ? 
oughly trustworthy ?” 

“Trustworthy, your honor! There’s never no 
need to speak twice to Dick, he’s that steady and 
dependable. He'll mind the beacon, sir, and never 
take his eyes off the sea.” 

“Well, bring him up to my house as quickly as 
you can, Betty. I should have liked Will,” Mr. 





Is he thor- 





Drummond added, turning to the old man, “but 
you are of the same mind ?” 
“He's steady, squire, but he’s never be en salled 


over quick, and I couldn’t honestly say so.’ 

“And you, Betty, are sure your son is both ?” 

“That I am, sir, and be ready to take my Bible 
oath upon it.” 

For, as she said afterwards, if a boy’s family 
didn’t speak up for him, who would? And as 
for Dick, he wasn’t no worse than others, and 
she’d give him a good talking to, and times was 
bad, and ’twould bea real fine thing for him to 
get a few shillings and put him in the way for 


more. Sparkes, on his part, went home rather 
sadly. He would have gladly seen Willemployed. 


Money was scarce in their little cottage, and as 
Mr. Drummond asked his questions, old Sparkes 
had thought of the blanket for which his wite had 
long been wishing. He told his story, and at 
first she reproached him. 

“Such a chance, father, and for you to throw it 
away !” 

“Twas the truth, and I couldn’t say aught else, 
mother. Will’s a good steady boy, but he’s slow, 
he’s slow.” 

“Slow!” said his wife, resentfully. ‘He's 
worth six of that Dick Long. A good-for-noth- 
ing young idler, and to think of his being called 
steady !” 

“?*Twarn’t I as had to say it,” said Sparkes, in a 
troubled voice. ‘But the boy has no father, and 
I’m thinking, Nan, Will might keep an eye and 
see he doesn’t get into trouble.” 

“And what for, I’d like to know ? 
out of his scrapes himself. 
us.” 

“Nay, old woman, the boy’s a neighbor, and if 
we can do hima good turn, you'll be as glad as I.” 

Mrs. Sparkes sniffed and tossed her head, but 
finding her husband’s eyes on her face, suddenly 
broke down, and said he always had had his own 
way and always would, she supposed; and 
Sparkes went to seek Will, and to bid him keep 
an eye on the Shankbury beacon. Perhaps Will’s 
slowness was one reason for his not being touchy, 
for he took his father’s directions very quietly, 
and readily agreed to act as a watch-dog upon 
Dick Long, and try to keep him to his work. He 
fell in with him first on his way up to the Ring. 
Dick was in high spirits, and boasting of his luck. 

“So much a day, and so much more if I see the 
ships first. And I shall. Aint Shankbury the 
highest point, and aint my eyes as good as any 
fellow’s round? I say, Will, don’t you wish you’d 
been sharp and stepped in before me ?” 

“Yes,” answered Will, stolidly. But for all 
that he trudged on until he stood with Dick by 
the side of the great pile of brushwood which 
crowned the hill. On either side sloped the softly 
swelling downs—on which each passing cloud 
cast its shadows — and straight before them 
gleamed the silver line of sea, while overhead the 
larks were singing as they never seem to sing ex- 
cept on those Sussex fields. 

Will liked being there, and did not mind the 
prospect of a night in the open air, with the sweet 
thymy turf for his bed, but Dick soon informed 
him that though he might stop and keep him com- 
pany for a bit,a young fellow from the farm below 
was coming up, so that he was not wanted. 

Will flushed, but he had his father’s peaceful 
temper and said nothing. He was also full of in- 
terest at the watch itself, feeling as if something 
of the safety of the country depended upon their 
faithfulness, and he was much afraid that neither 
Dick, nor Tom Knowles, who was coming, would 
keep a steady lookout. 

Dick tired of it after the first half-hour, wan- 
dered down the other side of the Ring, gathering 
brushwood, and when Will called out that there 
was a vessel on the horizon, paid no attention. It 
took Will a good six minutes to get hold of him 
and of the glass with which he had been provided, 
and then the vessel turned out innocent enough, 
and Dick flung himself on the turf and roared 
at Will’s mistake. It made a rare joke tor Tom 
when he arrived. 

Through that night many times Sparkes and 
his son got up and went out where they could see 
whether the beacon was alight, and the next day 
Will was there again more than once. He found 
Dick cross, and ready to swear that he was sick 
of the whole thing; the night had been chilly, and 
the most tiresome work in the world was to be 
stuck up, watching. He didn’t believe the French 
would come at all, and Will staring out at the 
horizon was the stupidest fool of the lot. 


Let him get 
He aint nothing to 








In THE YOUTH’S| 


The next night at about eleven o’clock, young | 
Mr. Drummond and his sisters, who had been sit- 
ting up later than usual, talking of his going away, 
were standing up to wish one another good-night, 
when two of the servants came rushing breathless 
into the room. 


The veteran artist George L. Brown has a res- | 
| idence and studio in the pleasant little town of 
| Malden, near Boston. 

| ‘The house is attractive and homelike, and nes- 
tles under the shelter of a wooded cliff: which 
| forms a sort of romantic background to the pic- 
“The French, sir! the French at last!” |ture. The interior is well stocked with artistic 
“Where >” cried the squire, instinctively grasp- | trophies, one of the most interesting of which is 


ing his sword. | a large, ancient-looking painting, suspended over 
“They’ve come, 


| one of the doors. 

Shankbury Ring!” It is evidently an ideal landscape, faulty enough 

Two more servants, meanwhile, flew with the | in some respects, but peculiarly mellow and sweet 
news to old Mr. Drummond, who, being very old | |in color. It has a history and ought to be prized 
and feeble, The tid | by the artist above all other works in his studio. 
ings spread like wild-tire. at that time of; It was painted by him nearly fifty years ago, 
night and startling people out of their sleep, it | and besides being his earliest attempt in oils, it 
caused a complete panic among the ignorant and | l brought him the money wherewith he first went 
uneducated, which it was next to impossible to | abroad and which enabled him to take the initial 
quiet, although the young squire and the parson | step in his life-work. | 
did their best. | After having lost sight of it for all these years 

It was quite true that there was ablaze on Shank- | he again came into possession of it a few months 
bury, and presently from another point a few | ago, almost by accident.—N. Y. Home Journal. 
miles away, a bright light shot up, and the next 
beacon was passing on the warning. 


sir? The beacon’s fired on 


immediately swooned away. 
Coming 
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HUNTING WITH THE LEOPARD. 
Hunting in France in the Middle Ages became 
| the principal amusement of the titled and privi- 
| leged classes. It was a time of small intellectual 
|culture, and the chief resource against idleness 
| was the excitement of the chase. 


Then, if pos- 
sible, every one felt nore convinced than ever that | 
the French were landing in boats, and would be | 
among them in a few 
took the parish watchman, who was lustily spring- 
ing his rattle and adding to the confusion, for the 
French admiral, and rushed shrieking down the 
street. The French youth of noble birth invented almost 
Betty Long, trailing a child with one hand and | every kind of sporting device. They obtained 
her best mattress with the other over the rough | from other countries traps, engines, and hunting 
and dirty stones, was praising Dick’s sharpness | weapons, and introduced into France at great ex- 
between her when a pense foreign animals, be- 
man came clattering up on sides rare breeds of dogs 
the squire’s best horse and which they trained as auxili- 
pulled up by Mr. Drummond’s aries in hunting. A French 
side for orders. count once trained a wild girl 
“Ride life for this purpose, and she was 
p—-!” that gentleman said, able to outrun the swiftest 
in a quick, low voice, “and hares. 
see the general in command. Among the animals, be- 
Tell him we have reason to sides dogs, used in hunting, 
believe the enemy are off our were the leopard and the pan- 
town, and that I ther, which were introduced 
structions from him.” from Africa. They were used 
“Mr. Drummond,” for furred game as the hawk 
parson, in a whisper, “hadn't was for feathered game. The 
we better make sure ?’’” mode of hunting with these 
told the at animals was as follows: The 
beacon was sharp and sportsmen, preceded by their 
steady,” said the young man, dogs, rode across the coun- 
hastily. “No, I daren’t de- try, each with a leopard sit- 
lay after all we've heard. Be ting behind him on his sad- 
off, Andrew !” dle. When the dogs had 
“Stop a started the game, the leopard, 
said a man’s voice, as Sparkes trained for the purpose, 
came pushing through the jumped off the saddle and 
crowd; “that there light aint sprung after it. As soon as 
the beacon at all!” it caught the game the hunter 
“Not the beacon, threw him a piece of raw 
“Whatever will you go for flesh, for which it gave up 
to say next, Mester Sparkes ?” the prey. 
cried Betty shrill Lacroix in his Middle Ages, 
presents a 


voice. “Not the beacon which my boy Dick is | from which we gather these facts, 
| picture of one of these singular hunters, copied |‘ 


minding at the peril of his life!” 
Sparkes went on without heeding. from a stamp of the sixteenth century. It fur- 
“My Will ran in to say there was a light, nishes a complete illustration of this old-time cus- 
he was certain from its lay that it warn’t the tom, and we reproduce it here. 
con itself. He thought the boys was cold and had! Many of these modes of hunting in the Middle 
lighted a little heap without thinking. I sent him | Ages indicate a refined brutality, which disap- 
up to once, and if it were, he were to put un out.” | peared as education and intellectual occupations 
“But could Will tell that?” asked Mr. gan to exert a universal influence. The semi- 
mond, incredulously. barbarous customs that developed the cruel pas- 
“Look,” cried the parson, touching his arm, “the | sions of the heart would be impossible in a land 
light is out!” of common schools. Hunting for sport is a thing 
The watchman stood with his rattle in the air, isappearing among the cruelties of 
her | uneducated times. 


and his mouth wide open; Betty Long let 
mattress drop into a pool of green water, and by | In hunting with the leopard the heart of the 
general consent everybody stared up into the dark- | beast was hardly more brutal than that of its 
ness. It was quite true. There was not so much | for the hunt was seldom intended to serve 
as a glimmer of fire left. The young squire was | any necessary or useful end. 

seen—by the light of a lantern—to get very red 
and to mutter something not very promising for 
Dick Long, but the parson began to laugh. 

“We've been made fools of, but it might have 
been worse,” he said. 

“The young rascals! 
hotly. But then he, 
stretched out his “Yes, it | 
might have been if I had stirred up the | ence was a young girl in humble circumstances, 
general, and I owe your boy Will something for | UP" whose mind his glowing eulogies of the great 
stopping that. We shall be the laughing-stock of | ™#ster’s writings made a vivid impression. 
the country for some time, Ashworth? The Returning home she managed to become the 
scamps !” ’ possessor of one of Carlyle’s volumes, which she 

“Distances is deceiving when you're up there, read with avidity; and then, yielding to an un- 
sir,” said Sparkes, kindly. “I expect they never controllable impulse, she penned a letter to the 
thought they could be seen.” author expressing her gratitude for the light 

“Well, never mind,” said Mr. Drummond, de- which his work had been the means of throwing 
cidedly. “Will is a trump, and I sha’n’t forget | UPON many subjects that had hitherto perplexed 
him. Send him up as soon as he gets back.” her. 

“T am sure, your my Dick’— began 
Betty Long, tearfully, but the squire stopped her. 

“Your Dick may thank his stars that the light 
was put out before worse mischief was done.” 

It was just as Sparkes thought. The heedless 
boys were cold, and never stayed to reflect that to 
light a fire ina dip not far from the beacon was 
as bad as lighting the beacon itself. And this is 
the history of the panic which a few old folks 
along the coast remember yet. 


minutes. Somebody even 


sobs, 


for your to 


wait in- 


said the 


“T was 
the 


boy 


minute, squire,” 


man!” 


Long’s 


but 


bea- | 


Drum- 
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owner, 
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CARLYLE’S FRIEND. 
The late Thomas Carlyle had a constant visitor 
in a lady whose friendship with him began in a 
Drummond, | CUTioUs way. 
laugh, and | Many years ago the Rev. Dr. Thomas delivered 
a lecture on Carlyle’s works. Among his audi- 


Mr. 
to 
hand to Sparkes. 
worse, 


said 


too, began 


eh, 


honor, Searcely had she dropped the missive into the 
| post than, half-frightened, half-ashamed at her 
| own presumption, she would gladly have recalled 
it. 

A day or two afterwards a carriage stopped at 
the door of her father’s little shop in Camberwell, 
{and a lady alighted and inquired of the girl who 
opened the door for Jane Price. 

“T am Jane Price,” was the timid reply. 

“And are you the lassie that has written to 
Tom ?” said the lady—Mrs. Carlyle. 

It required some little explanation before the 
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Send Name and Address to Cragin & Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa., for cook-buok free. [Com. 
—>— - 

Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice removes yellowness from the teeth. Get the gen- 
uine made by JoHN I. Brown & SONs. (Com, 

— 

Dr. Pierce’s “‘Pellets,”’ or sugar-coated granules,— 
the original “little liver pills,” (beware of imitations),— 
cure sick and bilious headache, cleanse the stomach and 
bowels, and purify the blood. To get genuine, see Dr. 
Pierce’s signature and portrait on Government stamp. 
25 cents per vial, by druggists. (Com. 








THE THREE SCAPE-GRACES. 

Watch next week’s COMPANION for the “Three Graces,” 
and, meantime, if your own boys’ play-clothes are ap- 
proaching this condition of dilapidation, better write for 
our catalogue and price-list telling how and what to 
order. 

We keep the best of everything in men’s and boys’ 
clothing and furnishings, and doa large mail order busi- 
ness throughout the States and Territories. 


ROGERS, PEET és Co., 
CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS, 
569—575 Broadway, oppo. Metropolitan Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., N. Y. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Examine the Qualities. 
46-INCH ALL-WOOL BLACK ARMURES, 3c. AND 
Ie. 
an NC Hn Al L-WOOL “HIGH LIFE” BLACK DRAP 


NDE 
of PRC ‘es ALL-WOOL BLACK LACE BUNT- 


INGS, 24c; WORTH 45 
275 PIECE ALNEN BUN ‘TIN 
i) PIECES CASHMERE CHC KS AND PLAIDS, 
10c.; WORTH Mc. 
75, PIECES SATEEN AND SILK STRIPES, 


TO IMPOR 
IECES 46-INCH SILK AND TINSEL CHECKS, 
; WORTH $1.25. 
a) PIECES 46-INCH ALL-WOOL VOILE VIk- 
GINIE. ALL SHADES, 0c.; COST %e. TO IMPORT. 
125 PIECES 4-INCH FRENCH KHYBER CLOTH, 
ALL WOOL, 3ic.; WORTH 75c. 


Black Dress Silks. 


SPECIAL L oF, AT 45c, 55c., 75c., 89¢., He., 98e., $1.10, 


$1.25, $1.50, $1. 
' GUINETS, 


1,39, woath $1.75. 
WORTH $2.00, 
WORTH $2.25, 

75 and $3, 


COLORS, 


At 68, 79, 89, 98c., $1.15, $1.25, $1.35, $1.50. 


DAMASSE SATINS. 
BLACK AND COLORS, ALL SILK. 
ONE LOT 20-INCH, 89., WOR" TH $1.00. 
ONE LOT 20-INCH, %c., WORTH $1.25 


ONE LOT 20-INCH, $1.20, WORTH Si. 
EXTRA QUALITIES AT $148, $1.39, $1.75, $2,00 up. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 


Is handsomely printed and illustrated, and gives a FULL 
DESCRIPTION of the latest fashions, together witha COM- 
PLETE price-list of our entire stock. Single copies lic. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311% Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 & 70 Allen St., 
Nos. 59, 61, & 63 Orchard St., New York. 
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See these graceful. happy a To be gracefal itis 
necessary to be well 1 an resse W.Srmmons & Son, 
Oak Hall, Boston, are the a pee Clothiers for 
Boys and Gentlemen in this country. If you wish to see 














THe Dear Op Pictvre.—Every prosperous 


blushing girl clearly understood that her visitor 
man has a natural affection for his first success— 


was the wife of “Tom,” and that he had been so 
the piece of work that gave him his first money or | favorably impressed by the letter that he wished | 
fame. to see the writer. | 


their illustrated Circular with Price-List, send your ad- 
dress with three-cent stamp for postage. You can com- 
pare their prices with what you have been paying others, 
and you will find it to your advantage to have goods sent 
by mail or express from Oak Hall, Boston. Address 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, Boston, Mass. 


All bought for rg nent sold at t lowest my ri- 
ces, Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings os- 
iery, Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ resses, 

raps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing oods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Ouifits, &c. 
Jorrespondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 


a 
OOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth he Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Please say where you saw this adrertisement, 


OWI, 
AS, TON , 


ar BAND 


LLARs 
"BEA EAD EDGE! 
© u FFS:- 
ALWAYS GIVE 


SATISFACTION 
THE BEST MADE 


FANCY W RK A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
and Patterns for Artistic Needle 
Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions for making 
numerous kinds of Crochet and Anitted Work, patterns 
for Hand Bay, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, &c. Tells how to make South Kensington. 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 
etc., etc. Price, 36cts., or 12 three-cent stamps; 4 Books,$1. 
WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. Bor- 
ders, Corners, Flowers, hirds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Deer, Ele phant, Cc ey ‘Designs, 8 ‘Alphabets, 
etc. Price 25 cts.; 8 Books, $1. 4 large Tidy Patterns, 
l0cts. Special Offer—: ill for 18 Three-Cent Stamps. 
oY. INGALLS, L Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 


























PENCILS. HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ _ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always re ruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve the ‘ir ‘individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goods are sold by first-clasr dealers. 


WARNER BROTHERS’ 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority of 
Coraline over horn’ or 
whalebone has induced us 
to use it in all our leading 
Corsets. 


310 REWARD 


will be paid for any corset 
in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W.B.(cou- 
til), $2.50; Abdominal, $2; 
Health or Nursing, $1.50; 
Coraline or Flexible Hip, 
$1.25: Misses’, $1.00. 








For Sale by leading mer- 
chants. 
Beware of worthless im- 
itations boned with cord. 
WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH ue. panes ADWAY, near 29th Street, NEw YORK. 
ULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES . EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
iio Ww BALTIMORE STREET. BALTIMORE. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c.. of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without orne. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c.. 
cleaned or dyed. 

E mploying the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

if 7orrempees nce invited. 

RRETT, NEPHEWS & ge. 

5 and 4 John St., 


w York. 


2 LOW. SON & HAVDONS 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 





OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 


Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfactory 
Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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For the Companion. 


GUESS. 


Papa, in the twilight sits 
Nodding, half asleep, 

Through the doorway two bright eyes 
Full of mischief peep. 


Two small feet on tiptoe steal 
Softly o’er the floor, 

Forward papa’s sleepy head 
Gently nods once more. 

Suddenly two small, soft hands 
On his eyelids press, 

And a voice behind him calls,— 
“Who Lam, now guess.” I. D. M. 
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WIDE-AWAKE BOYS. 

The head of a large business firm in Boston, who 
was noted for his keenness in discerning character, was 
seated at his desk one day, whena young Irish lad 
came up and took off his hat, smiling. 

“Do you want a boy, sir?” 

Mr. J. looked at him. 

“JT did not a minute ago. 
the boy.” 

He said afterwards that he was completely captured 
by the honest, frank, all-alive face before him. The 
boy entered his service, rose to be confidential clerk, 
and is now a successful merchant. 

Here is another story in which our boy-readers may 
find a hint worth attention. 

Thirty years ago, Mr. H., a nurseryman in New York 
State, left home for a day or two. It was rainy weather 
and not the season for sales, but a customer arrived 
from a distance, tied up his horse and found his way to 
the kitchen of the farm-house, where two lads were 
cracking nuts. 

“Mr. H. at home?” 

“No, sir,” said the eldest, Joe, hammering at a nut. 

*©When will he be back?”’ 

“Dunno, sir. Mebbe not for a week.” 

The other boy, Jem, jumped up and followed the 
man out. ‘The men are not here, but I can show you 
the stock,” he said, with such a bright, courteous man- 
ner that the stranger, who was a little irritated, stopped 
and followed him through the nursery, examined the 
trees and left his order. 

“You have sold the largest bill that I have had for 
this season, Jem,” his father, greatly pleased, said to 
him on his return. 

“T’m sure,”’ said Joe, sullenly, “I’m as willing to help 
as Jem, if I’d thought in time.” 

A few years afterwards, these two boys were left by 
their father’s failure and death with but two or three 
hundred dollars each. Joe with them bought an acre 
or two near home. The land was poor, the crops scan- 
ty, the market low. He has worked hard and faithful- 
ly, but is still a poor, discontented man. Jem bought 
an-emigrant’s ticket to Colorado, hired as a cattle-driver 
for a couple of years, with his wages bought land at 
forty cents an acre, built himself a house and married. 
His herds of cattle are numbered by the thousand, his 
land has been cut up for town lots, and he is ranked as 
one of the wealthiest men in the State. 

“T might have done like Jem,”’ his brother said, late- 
ly, “if I'd thought in time. There’s as good stuff in 
me as in him.” 

His wife, hearing him, gave a sorrowful laugh. 
“There’s as good stuff in that loaf of bread as in any I 
ever made,” she said. ‘‘But nobody can eat it. There 
is not enough yeast in it.’”” The retort though disagree- 
able was true. 

This quick, wide-awake energy which acts as leaven 
ina character is partly natural. But it can be incul- 
cated by parents and acquired by a boy, if he chooses 
to keep his eyes open and to act as promptly and bold- 
ly in every emergency. 


But I do now, and you are 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND THE 
VILLAGE CARPENTER. 

We hear many stories of young artists leaving their 
native villages and country sweethearts to go to the 
metropolis in quest of fame and fortune. An interest- 
ing true tale of this kind is told by Miss Phillimore in 
her recent Life of Sir Christopher Wren, the architect 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

Philip Wood was a village carpenter, who had devel- 
oped an uncommon skill in wood-carving, and had 
made some striking figures for the adornment of his 
sweetheart’s house, a lass above himself in rank and 
fortune. In the hope of improving his circumstances 
and thus lessening the disparity between them, he went 
to London, where he sought work there in vain, until 
his store of money was reduced to a single guinea. 

The huge dome of St. Paul’s was then rising above 
the smoke of London. Philip Wood applied to the 
foreman for work in carving the wood for the interior. 
Repulsed by him, he haunted the place day after day, 
and at last he attracted the notice of the great Sir 
Christopher himself. 

‘What have you been used to carving?” asked the 
architect. 

The carpenter, in the extremity of his agitation, 
could only stammer out,— 

“Troughs, your worship.” 

“Troughs!” said Sir Christopher; “then carve me as 
a specimen of your skill a sow and pigs (it will be 
something in your line) and bring it to me this day 
week. I shall be here.” 

The poor fellow shrunk away from the laughter of the 
workmen, and returned to his lodging in despair. But 
he had a friend in his landlady, who advised him to 
take Sir Christopher at his word, and carve the best 
sow and pigs he could in the time. 

With his last guinea he bought a block of pear wood, 
and by using his utmost diligence finished the work in 
time, and took it under his apron to the appointed 
place. 

The architect was there and beckoned the trembling 
carpenter to approach. 

Upon inspecting the beautiful work, Sir Christopher 
said,— 

“I engage you, young man; attend at my office to- 
morrow forenoon.” 


A few hours after, Sir Christopher came to the carver | 


again and said to him,— 

“Mr. Addison wishes to keep your carving, and re- 
quests me to give you ten guineas for it.” 

Then he added,— 

“Young man, I fear I did you some injustice; but a 
great national work is entrusted to me, and it is my sol- 
emn duty to mind that no part of the work falls into 
inefficient hands. Mind and attend me to-morrow.” 


It is a pleasure to know that the young artist did 
much of the fine carving of St. Paul’s and married the 
girl of his heart, who could not have been sorry to 
change such a name as she had—Hannah Haybittle. 


@ 
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A SAILOR’S WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 

Six days seems to be about the limit of a man’s endur- 
ance when his vitality is tested to the uttermost. The 
haggard competitors in the late race in New York were 
just about gone at the end of the sixth day; and so it 
was with poor Methurin, the sailor, who had so miracu- 
lous an escape lately from the wreck of the steamship 
Bahama. 





It is long since we read so thrilling a narrative as his. 
When the ship went down, he managed to get npon a 
piece of the forecastle-deck, which was his home for 
the next six days and nights of alternate hope and des- 

air. 
a He had been upon this sorry raft but a quarter of an 
hour when he saw a vessel and supposed deliverance to 
be at hand. She was not more than two miles away, 
and he could even distinguish the man at her wheel and 
a sailor in the rigging. He signalled to her as best he 
could, but she did not see him and passed by. 

He had food upon this first day—a single biscuit 

soaked with salt water. When night came, weariness 
enabled him to sleep heavily in spite of his peril. The 
next day and the day after he again saw a vessel, but 
she was too distant to perceive him. He had neither food 
nor water, but upon the fifth day there was a shower, 
and he caught a little rain in his oil-skin coat and drank 
it. Hunger and exhaustion now affected his brain, 
and he thought he heard the voices of his comrades 
calling to him from below. 
Upon the sixth day, he was picked up by the crew of 
the brig Pearl. He was so weak that they feared he 
would die before they could get him on board, but he 
never lost consciousness, 

“He caught sight of a bucket of water on deck,”’ said 
one of his rescuers, ‘‘and went for it before we could 
stop him. He put his face right into the water; but 
the cook took the bucket away and got him some hot 
coffee instead. He drank four bowls of it as I never 
saw a man drink before. He must have taken as much 
as two quarts.” 

Like the poor wretches of the race, he revived with 
wonderful rapidity, and in two or three days appeared 
about as well as usual. 


+> 
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DO FISHES SLEEP? 
Formerly it was the received opinion that a fish never 
slept, but lately this opinion has been changed in con- 
sequence of such facts as the following: 


In one division of the Berlin aquarium were about a 
dozen carp that commenced in October to act curiously. 
From time to time the majority of the fish, occasionally 
all of them, would assume a crooked position and re- 
main so for hours, or until they were disturbed. 

When worms or other food were thrown into the wa- 
ter they would spring up to seize it, and immediately 
resume their old position. These fish were often very 
particular in choosing their resting-places. 

Some would examine carefully with their heads the 
surrounding rocks and stones, then slowly turn them- 
selves over on the right or left side, and either remain 
quiet or swim away to seek some other place. 

Other fish would lie on the gravel resting on their 
heads and tails, in the form of a bow. One carp always 
stood on his head with his body erect in the water—a 
veritable wonder of balancing that showed the capa- 
bilities of its fins. 

It was easy to arouse most of the fish by means of 
food or of a noise, but some of them slept so soundly 
that it was only possible to disturb them by hitting or 
shaking them repeatedly. 

The lidless, always-open eye of the fish makes it diffi- 
cult to distinguish its sleep from its periods of ordinary 
rest, but this last experiment was conclusive. 

The suggestion that this behavior is the result of ill- 
ness is answered by stating that this habit of sleep was 
observed nearly every day for more than six months, 
and during all that time the fish ate regularly, and were 
free from any appearance of sickness. 





—_———_—_<@>——_~__- 
THE “TRADING” RAT. 

An animal whose instinct teaches it to give quid 
pro quo should be capable of a businesseducation. The 
last candidate we should select for such schooling is 
the thievish rat; but now we learn that there are rudi- 


ments of honesty and fair-dealing in one species of even 
that animal. 


A curious statement is made about the trading rat, 
which is one of the unique and interesting animals met 
with in the Rocky Mountains. The miners of the re- 
gion declare that although these rats enter houses, 
camps and mines, and take things that do not belong to 
them, they never take an article without leaving some- 
thing in its place. They conduct a trade, and hence 
their name. 

They enter dwellings at night and steal anything 
they can find, carrying away spoons, knives and forks, 
but invariably leaving a chip, stick or stone in place of 
each article taken away. 

The miners look upon the uncanny dealings of these 
precocious animals with superstition almost amounting 
to awe, and tell many wonderful stories of their finesse, 
and the length to which they carry their depredations, 
but the predominant quality with which they invest 
them is the faculty of trading or exchanging alluded 
to.—Zvening Mail. 





LOST IN SAW GRASS. 
Mr. Munroe, a member of the New York Canoe Club, 


met with a serious adventure while canoeing in Flori- 
da: 


He launched his canoe into Fisheating Creek, and ran 
down the creek into Lake Okeechobee. As he passed 
the saw grass at the margin of the lake it closed behind 
him, and left no landmark to indicate the spot where he 
had entered. 

Calculating as closely as possible the mouth of the 
Kissimmee, he attempted to enter that stream. Noth- 
ing but miles of saw grass appeared along the shore. He 
— four days and nights in his little canoe, complete- 

y lost. 

He tried to return to Fisheating Creek, but this at- 
tempt proved as fruitless as the search for the mouth of 
the Kissimmee. Into every hole or opening showing 
the least signs of an outlet from his prison he poked 
the nose of his canoe. 

Finally, he put his boat as near the shore as possible, 
and took to the saw grass on foot. He managed to get 
ashore, and reaching a settler’s house fifteen miles from 
Fort Bassinger, secured a guide, came back, recovered 
his canoe and gaining the Kissimmee, set sail for Bas- 
singer. 

+e 
A GREAT modiste issued the following directions for 


wearing a new style of headgear: “With this bonnet 
| the mouth is worn slightly open.” 





THE stars at night stoop down over the brownest, 
homeliest common with all the spiritual magnificence 
which they shed on the Campagna, or on the marble 
deserts of Egypt.—Zmerson. 


THE father of a family, after reading from the morning 
paper that the cold the night before was intense, the 
thermometer registering many degrees below freezing- 
point, said, ““Now, children, | commun you are taught 
all about that at school. Which of you can tell me 
what the freczing-point is?’”’ ‘The point of my nose, 
papa,” was the prompt reply from one of the young- 
sters. 











Don’t Die in the house. Ask Druggists for “Rough | 
on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. lic, [Com. 


q Fishing Tackle. 
Anglers will find everything for 

Fishing, of the BEST QUALITY, of all kinds and styles— 

suitable for all waters. Lists of prices, mailed on appli- 

cation to BRADFORI ANTHONY, 

374 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hunting Hatchets & Camp Axes, 
WITH PATENT COVERS. | 
Send for Circular to 
A.CROSBY & CO., Waterville, Maine, 


“BUCKEYE” 
LAWN MOWER. 


The lightest and easiest run- 
ning MOWER ever made, 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
MAST, FOOS &CO., 
; Springfield, Ohio. 
Send for catalogue and prices, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 

THE POPE M'F’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Rubber Tire Steel Wheel Bicycles 
A fine 44 & 46 inch wheel at $45 & $50. 
Rubber Tire Steel Wheel Velocipedes. 
Rubber lire Steel Wheels for Baby 
Carriages. They are noiseless. 
Latest novelty. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue. ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO. 
784 to 794 Madison St., Chicago. 


The Horsman Rubber Tire 
BICYCLE, 


36, 42, 44 and 46 inch Wheel. 
Prices $30 to $50 Each. 
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New York Agency for Columbia 
Bicycles, 


Headquarters for Bicycle 
Sundries. Horsman’s celebrated 


LAWN TENNIS 


Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List and 
Book of Instructions. 


E. |. HORSMAN, 80 & 82 William St., N. Y. 
ICYOL Ss, 


with Stee] Spokes, Rubber Tire, 
$15 ; Lron Tire, $9 to $20, 
The new “HECLA SPE- 











according to size. 


CIAL,” 44 and 46 in. wheel, is the best and 
cheay yout machine made. _ Price 
List of the Heela. cholas,Fair- 


eld a cles, Beys’ 
Velocipedes, Girt’ Trieycles 
free upon application. e are le 
pa for the Ph ARVARD,” 
‘“WALE” and “SHADOW ” Bi- 
ycles, the best Gentlemen’s Road- 
sters on the market. Send stamp forspe- 
cial price list of Gentlemen's machines. 
A.G. SPALDING & BROS.,1 08 Madison St., Chicago, lll. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 
oe patent portable Mulay Saw Mill is 
adapted to any locality,will saw any kind 
of logs, and will do as much work (power and 
hands being considered) as the best 
» Circular Mills. Its frame, head-blocks 
@ and working parts are of the most sub- 
stantial and permanent kind, being 
. made entirely of iron and steel. It is 
usually set up and started in from one 
to two days’ time. generally 

driven by threshing engines of not exceedin 

F ten horse power. It cuts from 2000 to 40 










= feet of inch lumber per day. The Mill and 
Engine may conveniently be operated by 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 


BARGAINS! ! 





twomen. end for circular. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BARGAINS! 










A Genuine F. Wesson 


BREECH-LOADING RIFLE 


FOR $12.00! 


24-inch barrel, leaf sights, takes regular 44 calibre 
metal cartridge, barrel of finest steel, nickel-plated guard 
and butt plate. Weight, 6% lbs. Sighted for 100, 250 and 


300 yards. 

This is one of the best Rifles made for hunting or sport- 
ing, and the reputation of the maker is world-wide. It 
ie light. compact and strong,anda very accurate shooter. 
Can be taken apart for transportation. 

Last year we offered 500 of these rifles, and they were 
taken up so rapidly we returned many orders unfilled. 
We now have obtained only 200 more and any one want- 
ing a first-class Rifle for hunting, this is an opportunity 
vin, abies met with, and orders should be quickly sent. 

If to be sent C, O. D., a deposit of $3.0 for expressage 
in case of return must accompany order in every case, 
and we will return balance if too much. If whole amount 
is sent with order we includea Cleaning Rod. “Cut this 
out.” Orders will be filled in rotation. 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Square, Boston. 





cEND FoR 
CirncuLAR 


PRICE LIST. 








CHADBORN & COLDWELLMFG Co-NEWBURGH.NY 
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“The Concord Harness, 


MADE ONLY BY 


JAMES R. HILL & CO. 
The Standard Harness of America ! 


Are made in all styles and of every description, 
from the lightest, finest, and most elegant in use, 
to the heaviest and strongest required for any kind 
of work; are unequalled in style, strength, du- 
rability and workmanship. Best and cheapest, 
uality considered, in America. Are all hand made 
rom the best pure Oak old-fashioned tanned 
leather, by skilled mechanies, and fully guaranteed. 
All kinds constantly on hand und made to order, 
Every Harness has our firm name and trade 
mark. Be sure of this. 


*?” BUY THE CONCORD HARNESS. -#4 


Take no other. Send for Circulars and Price Lists, 
Correspondence solicited, 


JAMES R. HILL & CO., Concord, N. H. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
OIL STOVE. 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 
 j > : The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the prin- 
ciple of the Sir JZumphrey 
avy Safety Lamp, for 
use in Mines, thus making 
it Absolutely Non-ex- 
plosive. 

Will not smoke when 
laced in the draught. 
teservoir finished in imi- 

tation of Scotch Granite. 

Our 1882_ Stove has 

improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements. 
: Send for Catalogue. 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the Light 
Wonders ot the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, 
Lake Street, 









45 
9 


N. Y. 
Chicago. |7 E. Fourteenth St., N. ¥. 


‘Headquarters for all Games and Sports, 








General Catalogue for 1882 (No. 40), 194 pages 800 illus- 
trations of Firemen’s, Boating, and Gymnasium Goods, 
Skates, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Guns, Targets, 
Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixtures, Wigs, Beards, and 
all Theatrical Outfits, Clog and Song-and-Dance Shoeg, 
Magic Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, Checkers, 
Dominoes, Cribbage, &c.. and all the best Novelties, sent 
by mail for 10 cents. PECK & SNYDER, 

126,128, and 130 Nassau Street, New York. 


$15. Semi-Hammerless 
Single-Barrel Gun. 









AMERICAN ARMS CO,, 
103 Milk Street, 
Boston. 


It has always been considered that anything in the 
shape of a gun was good enough for a boy. The makers 
of this gun take a different view of the matter, and are 
making a perfect gun in every respect, suitable for boy 
or man, of the very best materials, and at a low price. 
Our Semi-Hammerless Gun has all the convenience 
of a hammerless, without the danger of the self-cockin, 
principle. Top-snap, pistol-grip, checked, snantorecend, 
genuine Twist and finest Damascus barrel, choke bored. 

No gun yet made will compare with this for beauty, 
workmanship, convenience or shooting powers, and the 
reputation of this company is a guarantee of those state- 
ments, Twist barrel, $15,00; Damascus barrel, $20.00. 
If sent C. O. D., $3.00 must accompany order. 


improved Roller, 
SKATES. @ai 






ROLLER SKATING IS THE AMUSEMENT 
OF THE DAY. They can be used all seasons of the 
year, indoors or out, on any smooth surface. The de- 
mand for these skates is constantly on the increase, and 
agents, dealers in ‘Toys, Fancy Hardware, &c., will find 't 
to their advantage to add them to their stock at once. 
Allare made of POLISHED BEECH WOOD with 
TOE_SPUR to _ prevent slipping. MOUNTAIN 
ROCK MAPLE WHEE , SOLID STEEL 
TRUCKS, having ADJUSTABLE AXLES that 
willadmit of the wheels being exchanged when worn 
or broken, trimmed with BLACK EMBOSSED 
LEATHER, having wide TOK STRAPS and PAT- 
ENT BUCKLES. In fact. the Skates we offer are the 
BEST IN THE MARKET, having many new and 
desirable advantages not before used on any Roller Skate, 
and inall respects are superior to any in the market. 
pow of Sizes as adapted to shoes worn by ladies and 
children: 


No. Shoe 12 or 124; 13 or 1534; lor 144: 2 or 234; 3 or 343 


No. Skate 7 in. 744 in. 8in. 844 in. 9 in. 
No. of Shoe 4 or 4343 5 5 73 
No.Skate 9%in. Win. 10% in. 11 inch 


Feeling sure in any neighborhood where we sell one 
pair of these Skates that it will lead to the sale of many 
more, we have concluded tosend POST-PAID one pair 
Roller Skates, as above described, to any address in the 
United States or Canada on receipt of $1.50. Stamps 
taken for the fractional part of a dollar. We will forward 
on day order is received. Mention this paper. Address 


H.C. WILKINSON & CO., 195 & 197 Fulton 8t., N.Y. 





CHARLES FOLSOM, 
High Grade, Hand Forged 














POCKET CUTLERY. 


106 CHAMBERS ST.N.Y. CITY, 


(Established 1852), will mail Knife ex- 
act size of cut, 1 blade, 35 cts., 2 blades, 
50 cts.; trifle smaller, 25 cts., 2 blades, 
40 cts. Splendid heavy 1 blade 50 cts., 

2 blades, 75cts., 3 blades, 












75 cts., extra fine, $1.00. 
3 bladed pen, 75 cts., 4 
blades, $1.00, Ladies 2 
blades, 30 cts., 3 blades, 


50 cts. 

Every Knife War- 
ranted. 

To those who appreci- 

ate the finest cutlery 


made, this line will be 
welcome, 














For the Companion, 
OMNISCIENCE, 
Each little duty left undone, 


The selfishness however small, 
The evil thought, which nurtured, grows, 
A heart all blind to others’ woes— 
God sees it—all! 





The little duty bravely done, 
Each sacrifice, however small, 
An ill thought strangled in its birth, 
The smile to cheer another's dearth— 
God sees it—all! 
He sees it all! the right, the wrong! 
Nothing can be too great or small, 
The feeblest effort in His name 
The sorrow, as ippiness or shame - 
Gor $them—all! 


+~@> 
SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION, 

The small-pox broke out in March in the picturesque 
Moravian town of South Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, 
with frightful In the of thirty-six 
hours, one out of every twenty inhabitants in the town 
was attacked. It is stated that the 
by some Irish laborers who had procured some scabs 





K. J. A. 


violence. course 


disease was spread 
from a small-pox patient and inoculated their children. 
The children went from house 
plague on every side. 

A person inoculated for small-pox cau communicate 
the contagion. After inoculation was first introduced 
into Europe, it was succeeded by a rapid and virulent 
spread of the plague through France, 


to house scattering the 


Germany and 


England. The inoculated patient escaped the disease 
for life, but he was often the cause of many cases and 
deaths. 


In Bethlehem the fact was established by rigid inquiry 
on the part of the Board of Ilealth, that not 
person took the disease who had been properly vacci 
nated. 

In Missouri and Arkansas this terrible plague in its 
after village 


a single 


most virulent form swept through village 
At last the 
couple of weeks, vaccinating every man, woman and 


last winter. physicians went ahead of ita 


child in the towns which it had not reached. “We 
erected a solid wall of defence before it,’ says one of 
the State Board of Health, ‘‘and in every instance it 


proved effectual and completely checked the progress of 
the malady.” 

The objection to vaccination made by some persons 
is that other diseases than small-pox are communicated 
by the human virus. 


fians now use the virus taken from healthy cows. 


For this reason the best physi- 
The 
eases which are reported by the opponents of vaccina- 
tion of eruption, loss of hair, ete., produced by it are ex- 
ceedingly rare, ell authenticated, and could only 
have been caused by impure virus used upon 


not w 
a scrofu- 


lous person. Vaccine farms are now established in 
different parts of the country where only animals of 
pure blood and sound health are used. 


If this one natural prevention of small-pox should fall 
into desuctude in this country, we should soon be re- 
duced to the condition of the Hindoos, who regard dis- 
ease as a matter of course inevitable in every life. One 
Hindoo gentleman said to an English physician,— 

“My two boys have been carried since I saw you yes- 


terday. Sit/adebi (small-pox) was in haste and took 
them. I can but lay my hand on my mouth and sub- 
mit.” 

Americans are not apt to lay their hands on their 


mouths and submit so readily to what can be remedied. 
+e 
KILLED BY A FLYING FISH, 

In the Barge Office at the “Battery,”” New York, a 
number of coasting captains were comparing notes and 
telling their yarns, 
of truth, 
the sea are apt to be. 


Most of the stories had the stamp 
were all remarkable—as tales of 


A sp 
apparently 


though they 
‘cimen is the following of a 

life”’ finally 
ked down by a lit- 


man whose “charmed was 
brought to an end by his being knoc 


tle fish about as long as his hand. 


“It's been my experience,’ a red-faced man said, 
‘that it is the small things in life that do the most dam- 
age. Some few years | had a second mate that had 
sailed with me when we were both boys and off and on 
ever since. 

“He might have been a master years ago, but he would 
drink. What that man went through was a caution. 
He was cast away half a dozen times, and twice he had 
to eat human flesh to save himself. Once he fell from 
the mizzen royal yard when the ship was lying to in a 
gale of wind, but we picked him up, and lost two hands 
in doing it. In fact, he seemed to bear a charmed life, 
if any one ever did, but he was finally killed by a fish 
about six inches long. 

“You may laugh, but come 
and I'll show up the log. We were bound for Bermuda 
with a load of coal for the Government, We were 
bowling along one afternoon with a ten-knot breeze, 
and as it was smooth we had the main hatch open to 
cool the ship. 

“My mate stood by the combing of the hatch when 
all at once ten or fifteen flying fish came aboard; not 
these soft kind with long wings, but what they call gur- 
narda, with heads as lord asarock. To make a long 
story short, one of them struck him on the forehead | 
such a blow that | heard it at the wheel. He staggered 


aboard my vessel to-night 


a minute, threw up his ar ns and fell backward into 
the hule and broke his neck Vew York Sun. 
«o> 
SNOW IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Constantinople suffers from snow about two winters 


three to 


Turk makes no provision for a snow- 


out of five. The chance 
five the fatalistic 


When, 


s of exemption being 


storm. 


tional quantity, the consequence is that he is hopelessly | ing effect on the appetite. 
York Tribune | 4nd strengthens the digestive organs like Hood's Sarsa- 


dazed. New 


thus discloses the 


A correspondent of the 
state o 
February last just after 
Day after day a Black Sea blizzard roared and raged 
among the quaking houses and piled up the snow in 
heaps. Shops were shut up. 
In the Turkish quarters of the city the shops are 


a snow-storm: 


| snail's pace, stopped every now and then by the floun- 


| heads bound up to the very eyes. 


| agely at the poor. 


| 


| 
dering of the smooth-shod horses on the unwonted ice. 

Men who ventured abroad slouched hastily along with 
Whoever encoun- 
tered a friend in the street stopped to exchange congrat- 
ulations upon the daring displayed in venturing out 
with the thermometer below the freezing point. 

This wintry demonstration from the north cuts sav- 
The well-to-do can lie in bed or pile 
up quilts upon a frame stretched over a pan of coals, 
and crawl underneath the heap and smoke in peace. 

But the poor must work or starve; and they com- 
monly take the worse alternative when there is snow 
about. 

You see them on the street corners; grown men or 
ill-clad boys, begging any passer who chances to have 
the most minute of parcels to let them earn something 
by carrying it home. 

You find them clustered about the charcoal shops; 
blue-nosed women or bare-legged maids, beseeching 
the hard-hearted dealer to add one more fragment of 
coal to the quantity he gives as of the value of five 
cents. 

They come to your house; wretched, coughing crea- 
tures, and hold out their hands in silent appeal for any- 
thing th: at the sight may move you to give. 

The other day a man stepped on a pile of snow in one 
of our public streets, and elicited from it a yell which 
revealed the fact that the pile of snow was a man. 

Ife had lain down where the very dogs disdain to 
stay; and he sheltered under his cloak two little girls. 
He was a war refugee. 

He had been living since the war in an old house as- 
signed by Government to the shelter of some bundreds 
of wretched creatures. 

Lately the Government decided to clear out the in- 
mates of that house, and an intelligent police administra- 
tion selected the height of the snow-storm as a fitting 
time. 

The police turned the people out and tore up the 
stairways to prevent their return. This man with his 
two little girls had walked the streets until the little 
things were screaming with cold. 

Then he crouched upon the ground and took them 
under his cloak, because in all the city he had no place 
to which to go for refuge. 

- +e 
A LITTLE BOY’S EYES. 

Children’s curiosity can sometimes be put to valuable 
use. The sharp peering of one discerning little fellow 
—at the right time—did good service for his father, and 
for a whole community. 


Near Hackett City, Arkansas, there lives a planter, 
Major J. K. Hale, who has a son about six years of age. 
One night during the first week in January of this 
year, three masked robbers entered the house, and 
bursting into the room where Major Hale was sitting 
with his family, demanded his money 

The planter gave them his pocket-book, but they told 
him that he had $1,100 hidden in a trunk, and that he 
must get them the key. 

While Major Hale was looking for the key, the little 
boy crept up to one of the robbers, peeped under his 
mask, and said, “Mr. Williford, why do you want to 
steal father’s money?” 

The discovery so startled the 
dropped the pocket-book on the 
little boy had saved the money. 

On the following day the robber named, who lived in 
the neighborhood, was arrested, and shortly afterwards 
the other robbers were taken to jail also. 








robbers that 


they 
floor and fled. 


The 





1881.—Our sales on Piso’s 
Cook Bros. [Com. 


Prospect, Ohio, Sept. 15, 
Cure are increasing every year. 
+> 


Sublimely Superb.—A pair of beautiful Sunflowers 
on Easels, to any one who will send ten cents in postage 
stamps or money to Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md. 

-_ “ 

Save Your Hair.—If you wish to save your hair and 
keep itin astrong and healthy condition, use BURNETT'S 
COCOAINE. It will stimulate the roots of the hair, and 
restore the natural action upon which its growth depends. 
Twenty years ago a single bottle saved a lady's hair ina 
desperate case, where all other treatment had failed; and 
since that early success thousands of cases of Baldness, 
Dandruff, Loss of Hair and Irritation of the Scalp have 
yielded to the same remedy. (Com. 





Stammering and Stuttering Cured. 
Testimonial from a Well-known Philanthropist. 
The worst stammerer I ever saw, also afflicted with 
facial contortions, was brought to me by Prof. Aldrich 
cured, He read and conversed without the slight- 
I recommend Mr. Aldr ich to all speech 
”ETER COOPER. 
Se “+ for cirenl: ar containing full information, many tes- 


gana 








timonials, &c. Prof. Aldrich, 58 Lexington AV., N. Y. City. 
1 BUYS 20 choice Verbenas, assorted, 12 New 
Double Geraniums, 12 kinds, 12 New 


Fancy Carnations, 20 Fancy Pansies, 5 White Wa- 
ter Lily roots, directions ‘for rowing, or 4 Coleus, 
2 Heliotrope, 2 Fuchsias, 2? Geraniums, 4 D Pe- 

tunia, $1. Rare Plant with every $lorder; 3 with $2 
orders. By mail. LESTER W.MANN, Randolph, Mass, 


ALABASTINE! x Walls 


§ For finishing Walls 
most valuable material known. 


and Ceilings, is the 
It is far superior to 
Kalsomine, and more economical. It is a valuable dis- 
covery, and its merits as a wall finish are unequalled. It 
is the only natural and durable finish for Walls. Can 
be applied by any one. It wil pay you to send for sam- 
»le card and testimonis oy to SEELEY BROS., 32 Bur- 
ing Slip, N. Y., or AVERILL PAIN 7 CO. Boston and 
Chicago, and M. B.C HURC H, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


KISSENA NURSERIES. 
TREES and SHRUBS, 


OLD, NEW, RARE AND HARDY, 
PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited). 
Flushing, New York. 





Catalogue free. 


LIVING WITNESSES. 


15 


AW and STENOGRAPHY b 
Malcolm Scougale, 12 Mec 





THE YOUTH’S CO} MPANION. | 


APRIL 27, 1882. 








CHROMOCARDS, all different,post- -free for | 
ten 3c. stamps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. | 


P| 











. ‘by mail. Address with stam 
1anic’s Hall, Detroit, Mic 





ureka 300. Beautiful Metallic Hair Brush, 20c. Sold 


by dealers in Drugs, Fancy Goods, Notions. Try one, 
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Sun Oil Stoves, 


Giant Can _ Movers. 


Let your liver complaint take its own course and DON’T 


druggists. 


LIPPER CARDS. Great Novelty, 8 for 10c. 500 


Cards for 3c. 


one year | for’ 25c. ALBERT H. FULLER, Brockton, Mass. 
CABINET SPECIMENS. 

A large assortment of Curiosities, Birds, Eggs, Min- 
erals, Fossils, Shells, Corals, etc., at low rates. Hand- 
some Star-fish, 6c to 50c each. New price Lists for 
stamp. FRANK H. LAT H. LATTIN, Gaines, | N. ¥. 


Send oa > stamps to Charles Tollner, 
Brookl 


MAKE YOUR OW! 





Permanent business for 
Frost &Co., 


Agents W anted. Send | postal 
and receive free our encyclope- 
dia. U Foundry Co.,€ vhicago. 
ND 3e. . stamp for 10 ¢ Cards, “? atience, or - Bun- 
thorne’s Bride,” “Bric-a-Brac,” “Camp Meet- 
DIAMOND SHIRT FACTORY, Box 603, Baltimore. 


AIDEN’S VOWand 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC 
all for 12 cts., 100 Autograph Album Selections, 3 cts. 
HATHAWAY, 339 W. ashington S Street, Boston, Mass. 


ger Machines, 














SUICIDE MADE EASY. 


Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery. 


C2450) 


Sold by 





PE Ne ‘ER 
112 w ash’n St. 
Boston, Mass. 


nts Wanted. 
slis rapidly. 
ticulars free 

















aid for 60c. 9 Sample 


Blank Oblong Chromos post- 
es sent every month for 


Samples New Sty 





CARDS! 


Jr. 
. Y., fora new set of large Chromo ’ Cards 
Cata ous ot latest designs published. 








rkish Rug Patterns, stamped incolors on Burlap. 
ents. Catalogue for stamp. E. 
Row, Boston. Name this paper. 


22 Tremon 





Dis 


Birds: 


Monthly. Articles on New Birds, Care, Food, Mating, 


A $20 
COLD 
PIECE 


LDEN’S NEW BOOK 


ON Steps. 128 Phi . 80 illustra- 
tions, all aout ie 25 cts. 
N’S BIRD 


cane, 8 HOL 
ZINE, oy Illustrated 


eases, $1.50 a year. Sam 


le 15 cents. Stamps. 
G. C. HOLDEN, 38 


6th Ave., New York. 





Given to the agent ordering the greatest 
number of Morrison’s Marriage Certifi- 
cate and Family Record before July Ist, 
1882. Price per copy, $1.50. Sample and 
terms to agents, 60 cents, v? _ for $1. 

Address . KR. PR. 
wiet, Vt. 











SUPERIORITY PROVED 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS TH 
—LIGHT — RUNNING-— 


West fon 
c| 


Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ils., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 











des 
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lec 


Put up expressly for 
Flegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. 


ferent bright. colored tints, &c. Price by mail, post-paid, 
vents. 





CHEAP MUSIC. 


Mailed on receipt of price, Hitchcock's famous Col- 


cock’ s 's Music Store, Sun Building, New York. 


OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK 


Card Collectors. Contains 50 


All the new 
igns complete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and dif- 
Address AETNA CARD CO,, 119 Fulton St., N.Y: 


AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 





reeled up. No breaking of 
glasses; very handy. Soldby 
Opticians. By mail, 25ets. 


Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 LIBERTY PLACE, N.Y. 


125 PIECES FOR 50 CENTS. 
500 PIECES FOR $2. 
Address Hitch- 


tions. Enclose stamp for Catalogue. 





IN RHEUMATISM-—to Rub with 
—the GENUINE Brown’s Ginger. 
Frederick Brown. Philadelphia. 








an 


Pi 








soothing properties when suffering with Croup 


"HALE’S HONEY OF 


HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


For Adults and Children. > 
The Great Cure for all COUGHS, 
COLDS, DIFFICULT BREATH- 
j ING AND AFFECTIONS OF THE 
THROAT, BRONCHIAL TUBES 
AND LUNGS, LEADING TO CON- 
> SUMPTION. 
Children derive great benefit from its 


a: 


d Whooping Cough. Sold by all druggists. 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York, 
ke’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 








TRADE 


MARE 


KIDNEY- WORT 








We ask special attention to the fact that testimonials 
published by us are from influential persons now living 
and enjoying the health which Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
given them, 

“I have never found anything that hit my wants as 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, It tones up my system, purifies my 
blood, sharpens my appetite, and seems to make me 
over.”—J. P. THOMPSON, Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


Dyspepsia Cured. 


Dyspepsia does not get well of itself. If you have tried 





as this winter, the snow falls in ex¢ - | Sarsaparilla. 


f affairs in Constantinople in | 


everything without benefit, don’t give up but try Hood's 
No other preparation has such a shar pen- 
No other preparation tones 


parilla. It has cured thousands. 
give it a fair chance. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me of Dyspepsia, Indiges- 
tion and Debility. Tecan eat anything without that aw- 
ful distress, have a tremendous appetite, and cannot 


It will cure you if you 





mere | Praise Hood's Sarsaparilla too highly."—PARK PATTEN, 


stalls, and no business ardor could endure the pain of | Gardiner, Me. 


waiting in such places for impossible customers. 
The dogs, finding all garbage buried by the snow, 


abandoned their favorite pastime of tripping up unwary | 
assers, and slunk away to cellars and sheds, where a | 


east they could shiver with a dry skin. 
Beggars disappeared like magic from their accustomed 
stands. The few venturesome carriages crawled at 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by My, veel Holloway & Co., Philad Ipt Fulle 
& Fuller, Chicago; Richardson & (o., St. ee ? Reding- 
ton & Co. 1 raneisco: Strong. Cc odd aC 0.,C +? jeland. 
and New York and New England druggists. $1; 

Made only by C. I. HOOD eco, Lowell. M Mt a . _— 





all | 


Reding- 


Acts at the Same Time on 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 80 pre so prevaiont in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a cure. 
Whatever the cause, however obstinate the case, 
this remedy will overcome it. 


=| LES THIS ) distressing complaint 


* is very apt to be complicated 
with Constipation. Ki wey - Wort strengthens 
the weakened parts and quickly cures all kinds 
of Piles, even when physicians and medicines 
have before failed. 


&2~ If you have either of these troubles 











Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 


PRICE $1. | USE| Druggists Sell 











TRADE 








KIDNEY-WORT 








UPRIGHT ORGANETTES. 


$5.00 each, to agents. Music 4 cents a foot, $3.00 for 100 
feet. Agents wanted. Cuatalo ees ven terms free by 
mail. ddress BDeAce USE ORGAN CO., 

57 Washington Btreet, Boston, Mass, 





Prevent Dette, 







Sromslipping. The hand- 
somest an ‘safest Car- 
Tiagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 
@ sunken panel, a which is se- 
cured a (a of ici 
moulded omy ‘Durability an 
ranted. feet nn Ba 
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RUBBER STEP MaNUFACTURING Co., Boston, Mass. 
We have from the best makers more 
than 1200 different kinds of 
POCKET KNIVES, 
Gardeners’ Knives. Pocket Knives con- 
pining Scissors and various implements, By Fruit 
Kni Meg ad Razors, Scissors, and all kinds of Cutlery. 
Orders b ORD & receive ONY. 3 attention. 
BRADFO RD & ANTHO NY, 374 Washt'n St., Boston. 
on Breech- ers, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
_P.P POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CIN ATI, O. 
The cheapest, most Durable and Best- Look- 
ing Shoe worn. Thoroughly water proof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass, 
Five sizes for Factory use. Perfect stock 
and the best work. Strong, simple, eftic- 
ient, convenient and durable. They 
continue to be The ewe Churns of 
the Country. TRY 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
Concord, N. H. 

Cook’s Grand Excursions leave ie York, April 
= June 8th, and July Ist, 1882, Full particulars in special 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 

elfen berths. Tourist tickets for individual trav- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 

k’s Excursionist, with Maps, by 1. ail 10 cents. 
ones. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
ofthekind * * ever pub’d 
A HISTORY of e Ad- 
NEW EDrTzOs. ministration AB Washing. 
ton to the prese: e, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies 
Presidents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
wanted—send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 
BRADLEY & CO. 66 N, 4th St. Philad’a. 
“DRAGGING PAINS. a 
R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y. r Sir—My wife 


Spereummen 's, Hunters’, Coachmen’s and 
=f | N Gar prices ever known 
Illus. Catalogue lent. 
SCINN 
Farmers, and Laborers of ali kinds,it is 
Five sizes made for Family Dair i. 
Send for full (if 5 e Circulars to 
phlet, sent freé on application. Passage tickets 
C.A. eee Manager. P. O. Box 611. 
of the White vies with views of many of the Homes of the 
Dr. Dea 
had suffered with “female weaknesses’ * for nearly three 








years. At times she oe hardly move, she had such 
dragging (pains. ye en saw your “Favorite Pre- 
scription” advertised, ‘but supposed like most patent 


medicines it did not amount to any thing, but at last con- 
cluded to try a bottle, which she did. It made her sick 
at first, but it began to show its effect in a marked im- 
provement, and two — cured her. Yours, ete 
HUYCK, Deposit, N.Y. 





PEN ENNOCK’S i PATENT Ro ROAD MAGHINE. — 
vaacoontne 
AGHINES SENTON TRIAL. 





Mewefastevens of Matchless Dam D 
S. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
Kennett Square, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind, 


p-Scraper. 





A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a by a Woman. 


~~ » Leu lbe- 
“idea @ ML 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is a Remedy 
For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

t#” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 2! 
It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
tt?” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 4! 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, oe pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 
For the cure of Kidney hg omplaints of Zither sex this 


Compouns is ay 
DIA E HAM’ S VEGETABLE COM- 





L PIN 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 


in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, i per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of was ce Send cae 

Enclose stamp. Address as above. AMention t 


No omer should be w ithout - LYDIA E. PINKH as Ss 
LIVER PILI&. They cure constipation, biliousnes' 
and torpidity of the liver. 


yamphiet. 
is paper. 


25 cents per box. 


tz Sold by all Druggists. _2! 





ASTORIA | 


Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
** Pleasant, seveten, and 
Vonderfully Kfficacious.”’ 


















BSTOVE. POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durab lity. ‘c Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 








